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DOWN  TIIUE-HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOU  AFFORD ? 


typing  action  helps  speed  up  students'  skill  devel¬ 
opment.  Finger  balanced  touch  gives  added  strength 
to  the  weakest  typing  fingers.  Magic'^^  Margin  is  the 
easiest,  fastest  known  way  to  set  margins. 

See  hov'  \he  rugged  Royal  can  help  make  your 
teaching  more  satisfying.  Call  your 
rM  w®  Royal  Representative  today  for  a  class- 
^  room  demonstration  of  the  Royal  Man- 
ual. . .schools’  No.  1  typewriter.  A 
product  of  the  Royal  McBee  Corporation. 


In  a  day  full  of  packed  classrooms,  you  can't  afford 
extra  time  for  ailing  typewriters.  That’s  why  it 
makes  good  sense  to  have  Royal  typewriters  in  your 
classroom. 

Royals  are  rugged.  At  Royal,  repair  problems  are 
considered  before  the  machines  are 
built. . .  then  designed  out. 

Royals  are  designed  with  these  ex¬ 
clusive  features  to  help  save  you  time 
in  the  classroom,  too:  Royal's  famous 


SPECIALISTS  IN  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


Ditto 


5  training 

aids  from 

ditto®  INC. 


These  training  aids,  prepared  by  DITTO  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  provide 
valuable  “workshop”  experience  for  your  students  in 
up-to-date  practice  in  office  duplicating.  Also,  a  broader 
understanding  of  business  procedure  as  practiced  by 
today’s  most  progressive  firms.  Check  the  training 
aids  you  want — and  mail  coupon. 

"COPIES-THE  HEART  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS” 
Manual  of  office  styled  dictation  material  for  training  secre¬ 
taries,  complete  with  the  normal  interruptions  and  distractions 
that  go  with  everyday  office  operation.  Contains  checking  and 
straight-timed  dictation  material. 

"WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK" 

A  four-page  piece  with  a  pre-counted  one-,  five-  and  10-minute 


typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on  the  front  page,  and  rough 
typed  material  for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 

"LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D-IO" 

A  five-lesson  self-teaching  manual,  designed  so  that  even 
below-average  students  can  readily  learn  the  operation  of  the 
D-10  duplicating  machine  as  it  is  used  in  today's  business. 

WALL  CHART-D-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 
A  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart. 
Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS 
Four  letterhead  and  two  billhead  designs  pre-printed  on  DITTO 
Masterset®  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to  300  or  more  copies, 
as  needed  for  student  practice  in  typing  letters  and  invoices. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON 


MAIL  TODAY! 


o 

Ditto. 


ditto,  Inc., 3372  Pratt  Avenue.  Chicago  45.  Illinois 


Gentlemen;  Without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  please  send  me: 

□  Copies— The  Heart  of  Modern 
Business 

□  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know 
About  Copies  In  Office  Work 

Name,  Title _ 


□  Learning  How  to  Use  the  DITTO 
D-10 

r-i  Wall  Chart — D-IO  Operating 
I — I  Instructions 

I  I  Letterhead  and  Billhead  Masters 


, .  the  helping  hand  for  modern  business 
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Which  would  you  choose?  If  you  were  beginning  shorthand  in  a 
school  teaching  both  the  manual  and  machine  method,  you  would  have  to  decide 
which  to  take.  An  experienced  counselor  would  say  that  manual  shorthand  theory 
takes  twice  as  long  to  learn  as  machine  theory.  After  one  year,  you’d  be  making 
5  times  as  many  errors  with  manual.  At  the  end  of  2  years,  you  would  be  taking 
80 to  100  w.p.m.  with  manual;  120to  180  with  the  machine,  transcribing  manual  notes 
only  half  as  fast  as  mac  hine  notes.  You  would  be  told  that  highly  paid  jobs  in  govern¬ 
ment.  science,  reporting,  virtually  require  the  machine.  And  more  and  more  busi¬ 
nesses  are  coming  to  prefer 
the  machine.  These  are  facts 
—not  a  hypothetical  dis- 
cusssion.  If  you  were  a  begin¬ 
ning  student,  which  would  you 
prefer?  Do  you/'  students  have 
this  opportunity? 


SHORTHAND  MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC.  “ 

8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Skokie,  III. 

Please  send  more  information  about  Stenograph 
machine  shorthand  and  details  on  the  Stenograph 
short  course  for  teachers. 
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city 


state 
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Now!  Teach  modern  business  typing  on  j 
the  compact  office  electric  by  Smith-Corona  Marchant! 


Typing’s  easier  to  teach,  more  fun  to  learn  (and  so, 
faster  to  learn)— on  the  new  Compact  200  by  Smith- 
Corona.  Your  students  are  the  better  for  it,  too.  For 
the  Compact  gives  them  the  electric  touch  of  busi¬ 
ness  typing. ..prepares  them  for  modern  office  work! 

The  Compact  is  compact  in  appearance  and  in  fact, 
and  it's  “all  business.”  It’s  a  full-featured  office 
electric  that  takes  up  no  more  space  than  a  manual. 
It  has  a  full-sized  electric  keyboard .  . .  full-sized 
carriage  with  automatic  return... automatic  repeats. 
There  are  no  dual-purpose  keys  or  hidden  controls 


to  confuse  the  student.  No  gadgets  or  unnecessary 
extras!  No  discipline  hazards!  All  this  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  American  engineering.  In  school  or  out, 
there’s  no  electric  typewriter  more  efficient  than  the 
new  Smith-Corona  Compact  200— yet  it  costs  just 
about  the  same  as  a  manual! 

See  this  effective,  simplified  new  teaching  tool  at 
work  in  your  classroom.  Call  your  Smith-Corona 
representative  or  mail  coupon  on  opposite  page 
and  have  a  Compact  sent  over.  (Also,  ask  about  the 
complete  portfolio  of  teaching  aids.) 

I 

\ 


SMITH- CORONA  MARCHANT 

410  PARK  AVF  .  NEW  YORK  22.  ‘N  Y 


PROBLEMS,  ANYONE?  Or  is  everything  running  smoothly?  Now  that  the 
new  school  year  is  under  way,  have  you  become  aware  of  a  problem  or  two 
that  you  haven’t  had  to  face  before— or  are  you  confronted  once  more  with 
a  recurrent  problem  that  you’ve  never  been  able  to  lick?  Maybe  some  of  our 
readers  have  had  to  face  the  same  kind  of  situation  at  one  time  or  another 
and  have  managed  to  come  up  with  workable  solutions.  There’s  one  way  to 
find  out:  Submit  your  problem  to  the  Problem  Clinic. 

Our  current  Clinic  contest  ends  next  April  25.  For  the  best  problem  sub¬ 
mitted  by  that  date,  we  are  oflFering  a  prize  of  $25;  for  the  second  best,  $15. 
For  the  best  solution  to  someone  else’s  problem  submitted  by  the  same  date, 
the  first  prize  is  $10;  for  the  second  best,  it’s  $5.  Feel  free  to  send  in  your 
suggested  solution  to  any  problem  already  published  in  this  space.  Our  address: 
Problem  Clinic,  Business  Education  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York 


36,  N.  Y. 

MAY  PROBLEM  1 

MY  PROBLEM  ARISES  when  mtj 
students  change  from  manual  type¬ 
writers  to  electric  typewriters.  They 
are  all  eager  to  learn  to  type  on  the 
electric  (the  change  is  made  at  40 
warn),  Init  they  invariahlu  begin  to 
make  many  errors  and  quickly  become 
discouraged. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  could 
advise  me  on  whaV  drills  I  might  use 
on  the  electric  typewriters.  Also,  do 
you  have  any  suggestions  on  when 
the  electric  should  be  introduced — 
should  J  start  my  beginning  students 
right  off  on  the  electric  typewriter  or 
is  there  a  better  time  than  the  40 
warn  point  to  change  them  over  from 
manual  to  electric? 

Diane  Skor 

Walsh  School  of  Business  Science 

Miami,  Florida 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Miss  Skor: 

Transfer  between  manuals  and 
electrics  has  come  in  for  much  dis¬ 
cussion;  there  seems  to  be  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  which  way  is  easier. 
Some  believe  that  it  is  harder  to  go 
from  an  electric  to  the  manual  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sharp  diflFerence  in 
stroking  and  in  handling  the  service 
mechanism,  others  believe  that  the 
reverse  is  true. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  general 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  transfer 
in  either  direction  can  be  effected 
easily  in  a  few  class  periods — if  the 
program  is  properly  planned  and  ap¬ 
propriate  orientation  is  provided. 

Students  who  have  used  the  elec¬ 
trics  are  enthusiastic  about  the  ma¬ 


chine.  There  is  something  about  the 
machine  itself  that  develops  the  prop¬ 
er  mindset  and  gives  the  student  a 
feeling  of  confidence.  Teachers  re- 
nort  that  learners  are  less  likely  to 
“fight”  the  machine,  that  they  aD- 
preciate  the  uniform  quality  of  the 
appearance  of  the  work,  that  the  re¬ 
duction  in  fatigue  and  nerve  strain 
leads  to  greater  relaxation  and  that 
faster  progress  sparks  their  learning. 

Stroking  technique  is  one  of  the 
major  differences  between  teaching 
the  manual  and  the  electric,  and 
teachers  cannot,  it  seems,  say  enough 
about  the  improvements  thev  have 
noted.  Stroking  problems  (in  develop¬ 
ing  correct  finger  action,  quiet  arms 
and  wrists,  curved  fingers  and  smooth 
morions)  do  not  exist  on  the  electric. 
That  is  why  I  trv  to  put  the  slower 
learners  on  the  electric  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  typing  work.  (Use  the  office 
files  and  personal  contact  to  discover 
the  abilities  of  the  students.) 

Teachers  also  put  emphasis  on  the 
ease  of  developing  the  “eves  on  copy” 
habit  on  the  electric.  This  is  because 
the  service  mechanisms  (particularly 
the  carriage  return)  are  so  very  easy 
to  operate  on  the  electric.  There  is 
continuitv  and  ease  of  op>eration,  com¬ 
pared  with  operation  of  the  manual 
tvpewriter,  which  requires  a  typist  to 
lift  his  left  hand  for  the  carriage  re¬ 
turn,  toss  the  carriage  and  then  re¬ 
turn  the  left  hand  to  the  operating 
position. 

Those  who  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  teaching  with  electric  type¬ 
writers  report  that  they  really  are  a 
superior  teaching  instrument.  They 
report  that  it  is  easier  to  develop 
speed  and  accuracy.  The  length  of 


Now! 

Teach  modern 
business  typing 
on  the  compact 
office  electric 
by  Smith -Corona 
Marchant! 

The  Compact  is  the  most  teachable 
typewriter  made.  And  it’s  geared  to 
modern  office  typing  practices!  For 
it’s  fully  electric— even  to  the  point  of 
carriage  return.  Yet  the  Compact  costs 
just  about  half  as  much  as  a  standard 
electric.  To  see  the  Compact  in  action, 
simply  mail  the  coupon  below. 

sbb 

SMITH-CORONA  MARCHANT 

410  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I - 1 

I  BEW-10  I 

I  Smith-Corona  Marchant  Inc.  | 

I  410  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  have  a  Compact  Office  Electric  sent  , 
to  my  school  for  a  classroom  trial.  I  understand  ! 
*  there  is  no  obligation  whatsoever.  ' 

I  Name—-. _ . 

I  School _ I 

I  Address _ I 

I  City- - - - Zone _ State  | 
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AlUITRITE 

>  J  CHAIRS  «ST001S 


JUST  LIFT  SEAT  TO  DESIRED  HEIGHT 


mechanism  guaranteed  for  10  years 


Exclusive  Ajustrite 


Nothing  could  be  simpler.  Nothing  (X)uld  be 
faster.  Nothing  could  be  cleaner.  No  dirty 
knobs  or  wheels  to  manipulate.  No  tools  to 
fuss  with.  You  just  lift  the  seat  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  Thanks  to  the  unique  Ajustrite 
mechanism  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ajust¬ 
rite  chairs  and  stools  are  in  use.  32  different 
models  for  schools,  laboratories,  hospitals, 
factories,  drafting  rooms,  offices.  And  now 
something  new:  an  optional  tempered  steel 
backrest  that  adjusts  5  inches  in  or  out  by  a 
turn  of  a  screw  and  folds  down  to  go  under 
tables.  Write  for  illustrated  folders. 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Bowling  Groon,  Ohio 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


A  worthy  and  necessary  addition 
to  all  libraries  of  schools,  firms 
and  educated  individuals: 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top- bound  books 


J  R*li«v*>  ty«  strain,  tansion;  promotas  accuracy, 
spaad 

yS'x  11'x  1'  siza;  fits  all  dasks,  providas  for 
aasy  storaga 

J  Two  convaniant  grooves  for  pons  or  pencils 
j  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

/  Attractive  colors  (green,  bronze,  ivory,  metallic 
groy) 

J  Smooth  surfaces  provide  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

/  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  htgh- 
impoct  polystyrene  plastic 
PRICES 

.1*11  Holders  . $2.00  each 

12-48  Copybook  Holdars  .  1.75  each 

49-96  Copybook  Holders .  1.60  eodt 

97_  and  more  .  1  JO  each 

Prices  F.O.8.  Son  Diego,  ^lifomia 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oept.  ■.  2227  Fm  St.,  Sem  Oie«e  4,  C«iN. 


(the  equivalent  of  420  bilingual 
dictionaries  in  one  volume) 


Send  for  free  details  or  order 
directly  for  $10 — on  our  money- 
back  guarantee: 


UNIVERSUM 

Box  948 

Chicago  90,  Illinois 


PROBLEM  CLINIC 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
time  required  to  teach  the  keyboard 
and  related  mechanisms  is  shortened 
and  progress  is  more  rapid  from  the 
outset.  The  actual  teaching  proce¬ 
dures  used  are  not  much  different,  but 
it  is  easier  and  quicker  teaching  and 
learning.  I 

It  is  a  typical  trait  of  youth  to  » 
begin  with  great  enthusiasm  and  later  * 
to  be  discouraged  at  an  avalanche  of 
errors.  This  is  caused  by  typing  too 
rapidly  when  changing  from  the  man¬ 
ual  to  the  electric.  If  the  students  are 
prepared  for  the  light  touch  and  in¬ 
structed  on  the  easy  manipulation  of 
the  different  techniques  involved  in 
the  change  from  one  machine  to  the 
other,  the  problem  is  more  than  half 
soh’ed.  Students  must  be  warned  that 
they  must  type  slowly  on  the  electric 
until  they  are  familiar  with  every¬ 
thing  about  the  machine.  They  must 
be  told  that  everyone  experiences 
many  errors  in  the  w^ork  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  that  experience  and  pa¬ 
tience  will  result  in  success. 

If  both  teacher  and  student,  on 
changing  from  one  machine  to  an¬ 
other,  would  exercise  more  patience 
and  concentrate  intensively  on  drill 
work  for  one  week,  everyone  would 
be  surprised  at  the  result  in  accuraev 
and  speed.  Practice  slowly  short,  easy 
sentences;  short,  easy  paragraphs.  See 
if  students  follow  directions  carefully 
and  check  in  the  margins  what  the 
errors  are;  then  start  remedial  work 
on  one  at  a  time. 

After  the  first  week,  I  place  on  the 
top  of  a  corrected  paper  the  numbcp 
and  page  of  the  corrective  drill  to  be 
practiced  by  each  student.  Each  has 
his  or  her  own  individual  difficulties. 

I  have  a  set  of  Power  Drills,  by  Lloyd, 
Rowe  and  Winger  (Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.)  to 
which  I  refer  them. 

IBM  has  a  wonderful  brochure  that 
covers  all  phases  of  problems  en¬ 
countered  on  electrics.  Their  20-page 
brochure.  Electric  Typewriters  in 
Education,  was  published  in  1951. 
They  have  had  many  others  since 
that  time. 

Business  Education  World,  June 
1954,  has  a  wonderful  article,  “What 
We  Know  About  Electrics,”  by  Fred 
Winger.  One  outstanding  feature  of 
this  article  is  the  bibliography,  “A 
Guide  for  Learning  More  About  Elec¬ 
trics.” 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  IBM 
Corporation  has  an  educational  de¬ 
partment.  They  supply  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  drill  material,  to  help  the 
teacher  in  her  work.  Experts  in  the 
field  are  available  for  demonstrations 
that  will  perk  up  your  classes  and 
give  added  motivation  to  your  teach¬ 
ing. 
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Grasp  your 

t.  Future 
i,  Firmly 


SraserSwa: 


Th«  originat  pencil  shaped 
grey  %rafr  —  always 
tha  best  point  for  orasing. 

may  mean  a 
promotion 


Little  things  often  make 
the  big  difference. 
ERASERSTIK,  with  brush, 
costs  only  200  —  but 
it  puts  you  into  the 
select  class  of  Superior 
Secretaries. 

You  will  never  again 
hand  in  a  letter 
with  erasures  showing 
ghosts  and  sloppy  strike- 
overs.  With  ERASERSTIK 
you  erase  without  a  trace. 

ERASERSTIK  opens  the 
door  to  typing  perfection- 
a  door  which  has  led 
to  promotions  and  higher 
pay  for  many  secretaries. 

Sharpens  to  the  point  you 
prefer — blunt,  medium 
or  slender.  ERASERSTIK 
is  sold  by  good 
stationers  everywhere. 


SAPHIR  BRASS  HAND  SHARPENER  #4035 


works  like  magic.  Gives  you  the  correct 
point  on  your  ERASERSTIK— 
then  stops  sharp¬ 
ening.  If  you  use 
one,  you  need 
the  other.  $1  at 
your  Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


The  electric  typewriter  has  proved 
itself  a  superior  teaching  tool,  and  the 
teachers  who  take  advantage  of  its 
inherent  values  and  advantages  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  get  better  results.  We 
should  prepare  ourselves  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  becoming  proficient  operators 
ourselves  and  also  attend  workshops 
and  similar  projects  intended  to  help 
our  electric  instruction. 

I  believe  I  said  that,  if  possible, 
you  should  start  your  beginners  on  the 
electric.  I  have  every  make  of  ma¬ 
chine  and  I  change  students  from  one 
type  of  machine  to  another  once  a 
quarter.  In  that  way  they  will  be  able 
to  operate  every  type.  If  you  have 
only  a  few  electrics,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  oftener  so  that  every¬ 
one  has  an  opportunity. 

Sr.  Mary  St.  Monica,  b.v.m. 
Assumption  High  School 
Davenport,  Iowa 


MAY  PROBLEM  2 

ALTHOUGH  MY  TYPEWRITING 
STUDENTS  do  very  well  in  produc¬ 
tion  work,  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
problem  with  errors  in  straight  copy 
typing.  The  following  is  the  procedure 
I  use  now  in  an  attempt  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  this.  I  would  be  very  interested 
in  hearing  any  other  suggestions  you 
might  have  to  help  cut  down  on 
errors  in  straight  copy  typing. 

From  the  very  first  day,  I  carefully 
folloiv  the  lessons  of  the  text,  plus 
the  suggestions  given  in  the  teachers 
manual.  I  also  stress  technique  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  students 
know  that  their  first  report  card  marks 
are  based  on  correct  techniques.  They 
also  are  given  mimeographed  sheets 
describing  these  techniques  and  giv¬ 
ing  causes  and  remedies  for  errors. 
Generally,  everyone  has  the  requisites 
for  the  making  of  a  good  typist— they 
want  to  succeed,  they  work.  After  the 
first  enthusiasm  wears  off,  other  de¬ 
vices  are  introduced  to  stimulate  a  new 
interest— music,  rhythm  records,  new 
supplementary  work,  drill,  competi¬ 
tion,  awards,  and  so  on.  I  correct  and 
return  all  papers. 

Each  student  in  the  class  keeps 
a  record  of  her  progress  in  words  a 
minute  and  errors.  In  proofreading, 
similar  errors  are  grouped  so  that  ways 
can  be  found  to  eliminate  them.  Be¬ 
sides  this  I  take  individual  students 
for  diagnosis  and  suggestions  for  rem¬ 
edial  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  (while  the  rest  of  the  class  is 
checking  their  work  and  correcting 
errors).  Most  of  the  students  know 
what  they  have  done  wrong  and 
know  how  to  correct  mistakes.  The 
ones  who  don’t,  receive  my  special 
attention.  Thus  I  work  with  the  class 
both  as  a  group  and  individually. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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BESELER 

VU-GRAPH 

Operated  from  the  front  of  a 
fully  lighted  room  the  Vii 
Graph  is  a  teacher’s  “electri< 
blackboard.”  Facing  the  das:- 
at  all  times,  the  teacher  projects 
what  he  writes,  as  he  writes  if. 
A  new  word  appears  on  th< 
-creen  the  instant  he  says  ii 
.  .  .  step  by  step  a  problem  is 
-solved  before  the  eyes  of  th< 
•ntire  class  as  he  explains  il 
Almost  without  effort  the  Vu 
Graph  becomes  his  “right  hand 
of  teaching.” 

To  learn  about  the  specific 
benefits  of  Vu  Graph  Overhead 
Projectors  for  your  school 
write  for  a  free,  “no  obligation” 
demonstration  .  .  .  or  “Vu 
iraph  As  an  Instructional  Aid,’" 

Gee.  informative  booklet. 


: 
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Eft  COMPANY 


203  S.  18th  St.,  East  Orange.  New  Jersey 
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How  long  is  it  since  you’ve  iooked  for  a  job? 


includes  the  famous  Time-Master  transcribing  ma¬ 
chine  with  complete  service.  And  you  can  rent  it  by 
using  Dictaphone’s  special  school  Rental-at-Cost 
Plan.  For  complete  details  with  no  obligation,  mail 
coupon  today. 

OtCTAPMONC,  TIM(-MASTCa.  DICTAtCLT.  HCOItTCOCO  TRADCMAAKt  Or  OICTAAHOMr  COA^HATION 


Times  have  really  changed.  You  may  not  realize  it, 
but  today  w'hole  businesses  are  switching  to  mechani¬ 
cal  dictating  methods.  And  this  is  specially  true  at 
top  executive  levels. 

It  follows  that  your  business  school  graduate  with 
transcribing  training  has  a  better  chance  at  the  best 
jobs.  And  Dictaphone  makes  it  specially  easy  to  give 
this  important  training  by  offering  a  complete  student 
course  in  transcription. 

Practice,  pre-recorded  Dictabelt  records  include 
exercises  in  medicine,  law,  government,  advertising, 
publishing  and  other  specialized  forms  of  dictation. 
Course  literature  includes  a  200-page  textbook  pre¬ 
pared  by  McGraw-Hill  Technical  Writing  Service. 

One  Dictaphone  course  unit  provides  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  teaching  aids  needed  to  train  15  students.  It 


UlUiailllUIIU  CORPORATION 

Dept.  BW  101,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  booklet,  "'On  the  Way  Up  Before  the 
First  Job." 


Name. 


Company 
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Same 


School 


CoHuehlioH 


CALENDAR 


WHEN 


WHAT 


WHERE 


Michigan  Education  Assn. 

Maine  Teachers  Assn. 

Utah  Education  Assn. 

Southwest  Private  Cml.  Schools  Assn. 
South  Dakota  Educ.  Assn. 

West  Tennessee  BE  A 
North  Dakota  Educ.  Assn. 

California  BEA  (North  Coast  Sec.) 
New  Hampshire  State  Tchr.  Assn. 
Vermont  State  Teachers  Assn. 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Assn. 

Iowa  State  Educ.  Assn. 

Texas  State  Teachers  Assn. 

Texas  BEA 

Southern  California  Jr.  Col.  Assn. 

New  Mexico  Educ.  Assn. 

Montana  BEA 
Delaware  State  Educ.  Assn. 

Rhode  Island  Educ.  Assn. 

Oklahoma  Educ.  Assn. 

Delaware  BTA 

Indiana  STA  (Bus.  Educ.  Section) 
Oklahoma  BEA 
Southwest  Ohio  BTA 
Virginia  Educ.  Assn. 

Virginia  Teachers  Assn. 

Arkansas  Educ.  Assn. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 
COUNCIL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
Missouri  State  Tchr.  Assn. 

Wisconsin  Educ.  Assn. 

California  Council  for  Adult  Educ. 
Arizona  Educ.  Assn. 

Tri-State  BEA 

Catholic  BEA  (Seaway  Unit) 

New  Jersey  Educ.  Assn. 

Oregon  Educ.  Assn. 

Catholic  BEA  (Midwest  Unit) 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Convention 
Annual  Bus.  Educ.  Conf.  (Ball  State) 
NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Louisiana  Educ.  Assn. 

SOUTHERN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

National  Council  for  Geographic  Educ. 

Catholic  BEA  (Northwest  Unit) 
American  Vocational  Assn. 
Pennsylvania  State  Educ.  Assn. 
NATIONAL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Lansing 
Lewiston 
Salt  Lake  City 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Huron 

Memphis 

Minot 

Areata 

Manchester 

Burlington 

Baltimore 

Des  Moines 

Houston 

Houston 

Pasadena 

Albuquerque 

Billings 

Wilmington 

Providence 

Oklalioma  City 

Wilmington 

Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City 

Cincinnati 

Richmond 

Richmond 
Little  Rock 
Broadmoor  Hotel 
Colorado  Springs 
St.  Louis 
Milwaukee 
Carmel 
Tucson 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Atlantic  City 
Gearhart 
Chicago 
Evanston,  Ill. 
Muncie,  Ind. 
Merrimack  College 
N.  Andover,  Mass. 
Shreveport 
Galt  Ocean  Mile 
Hotel 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Harrisburg 
Hotel  Sheraton- 
Jefferson 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE 


ACCO  PRODUCTS 


I  A  Oivifien  of  Notftr  Cerp.-Osdomburg,  N.Y.  I 
In  Canada :  Acco  Canadian  Co.,  lid.,  Toronto  | 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  j 
obligation,  please  send  me  your  { 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing  { 
Techniques  (including  Lesson  { 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and  { 
Question-Answer  Review).  } 


tome  SluU 
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UNDERWOOD  ANNOUNCES  NEW  DIVISUMMA  OFFICE  PRACTICE  COURSE 

This  newly-prepared  30-lesson  Office  Practice  Course  is  divided  into  sections  of  twelve,  twelve, 
and  six  lessons,  covering  fundamental  mathematical  operations,  machine  applications  for  twelve 
representative  business  problems  and  a  section  on  advanced  business  problems. 

Tests  are  provided  to  be  given  after  each  six  lessons,  for  checking  student  progress.  Each  lesson 
covers  a  40-minute  period,  and  includes  drill  work  on  new  material  and  review  problems  covering 
the  previous  lesson. 

The  separate  Teacher’s  Manual  with  student  answer  sheets  provides  correct  answers  to  all  test 
and  sample  problems,  and  sample  tape  reproductions  for  ease  in  marking  student  tapes.  A  com¬ 
plete  course  with  Teacher’s  Manual  and  test  material  will  be  included  with  each  Divisumma  sold 
to  a  school. 

The  fully  automatic  Divisumma  24  is  the  most  advanced  desk  calculator,  with  a  remarkable 
memory  feature  that  eliminates  manual  re-entry  of  intermediate  results  in  combined  operations. 
Now  widely  used  in  large  and  small  companies,  it  offers  teachers  a  way  to  familiarize  students 
with  printed-tape  machines  and  the  modern  10-key  keyboard.  No  operator  training  is  required,  but 
a  short-course  in  touch  operation  is  available  on  request.  The  printed  tape  feature  permits  fast 
checking  of  student  exercises,  reveals  operating  errors,  helps  students  find  own  weaknesses. 

FOR  A  FREE  INTRODUCTORY  PRACTICE  COURSE:  Write  on  your  school  stationery  to  Underwood  Corporation,  Education 
Division,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York,  before  December  31,  1961.  For  additional  courses,  include  $2.50  per  course. 
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BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

WORLD 


Teaching  Techniques 


I  SCHOOL 

SUPPLIES 


I.  UTILIZING  STUDENT  EXPERIENCES 


O  INCE  ALL  the  students  enrolled 
in  general  business  have  had 
experiences  that  are  related  to  the 
work  of  the  course,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  course  content  should 
seem  remote  to  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  experiences  can  be 
tapped  in  order  to  vitalize  the  class¬ 
room  situation.  Regardless  of  the 
unit  we  attempt  to  teach,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  student  experience  on 
which  we  can  draw.  The  alert  teach¬ 
er  recognizes  this  fact  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  resourceful  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

There  are  several  educational  val¬ 


ues  involved  in  utilizing  student  ex¬ 
periences; 

•  Arousing  student  interest.  The 
w’ork  is  meaningful  to  the  students 
when  they  realize  that  the  content 
relates  to  things  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  them  or  to  matters  that  are 
close  to  them.  Students  thus  identify 
themselves  readily  with  the  course 
and  its  content.  They’re  in  the  act! 

•  Maintaining  student  interest.  By 
giving  new  interpretations  of  stu¬ 
dents’  daily  business  experiences  and 
imparting  deeper  significance  to 
them,  the  teacher  can  maintain  stu¬ 
dent  interest.  Ordinary  activities  in 


which  the  students  have  been  par¬ 
ticipating  in  their  daily  lives  assume 
new  meaning  when  students  acquire 
economic  understanding,  when  they 
see  the  larger  forces  at  work.  More¬ 
over,  when  instruction  revolves  about 
problems  that  are  within  the  range 
of  their  experience,  students  are  at¬ 
tentive  and  eager  to  share  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  problems.  Thus,  they  learn 
in  a  co-operative  atmosphere  rather 
than  dawdle  in  a  negative  or  hostile 
atmosphere. 

•  Employing  the  psychological  ap¬ 
proach.  Laws  of  learning  follow  a 
psychological  pattern;  on  the  other 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  (continued) 

hand,  the  oi^anization  of  the  usual 
syllabus  and  the  structure  of  the 
average  textbook  generally  follow  a 
purely  logical  arrangement.  Recourse 
to  student  experience  in  the  orienta¬ 
tion  to  a  unit  and  its  development 
provide  the  psychological  fulcrum 
needed  to  steer  the  course  in  the  di- 
rectiMi  of  student  learning. 

The  lesson  starts  with  a  daily  ex¬ 
perience  and,  before  the  students 
realize  it,  a  transition  is  effected  into 
some  phase  of  the  work  that  is  new 
to  them.  The  teacher  thus  proceeds 


subtly  from  the  familiar  to  the  un¬ 
familiar,  from  the  students’  daily 
world  to  the  world  of  business. 

•  Establishing  rapport.  Dealing 
with  common,  everyday  experiences 
makes  the  students  feel  at  home;  as 
a  result,  they  enjoy  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  satisfaction  that  encour¬ 
ages  them  to  be  active  participants 
in  the  reorganization  of  their  experi¬ 
ences.  When  they  feel  at  home, 
there  is  good  rapport  between  the 
teacher  and  the  class;  and  when 
good  rapport  prevails,  effective  learn¬ 
ing  is  sure  to  follow. 

•  Practicality  of  the  work.  In  les¬ 


sons  that  are  built  around  student 
experience,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
free  oneself  from  the  confining  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  textbook’s  sequence  and 
language.  Since  book  learning  is  logi¬ 
cal,  it  differs  radically  from  the 
psychological  pattern  of  the  world  of 
everyday  experience.  The  textbook’s 
organization  is  stratified  and  imper¬ 
sonal;  student  experiences  are  per¬ 
sonal.  Student  experiences  are  part 
of  the  students;  the  textbook  is  apart 
from  them. 

The  experience  approach  may 
serve  many  purposes.  Student  ex¬ 
periences  can  be  used  to  motivate  a 


100  TYPICAL 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCES 
THAT  CAN  BE  UTILIZED 
BY  THE  TEACHER 
OF  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


BANKING 

1.  Handling  money 

2.  Being  paid  by  check 

3.  Trying  to  cash  a  check 

4.  Losing  a  paycheck 

5.  Having  a  check  “boimce” 

6.  Making  a  deposit  ir  the  bank 

7.  Receiving  a  bank  statement  that  shows  a  balance  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  checkbook 

8.  Receiving  a  check  with  the  name  of  the  payee  mis¬ 
spelled 

9.  Having  a  creditor  ask  for  payment  of  a  bill  that 
has  been  paid  (in  cash) 

10.  Writing  a  check,  but  failing  to  enter  it  in  the 
checkbook 


BUYING  WISELY 

11.  Buying  school  supphes 

12.  Purdiasing  lunch  at  sdiool 

13.  Shopping  for  mother  at  the  neighborhood  grocer’s 

14.  Buying  a  back-to-school  wardrobe 

15.  Returning  a  gift  to  the  department  store 

16.  Reading  newspaper  ads 

17.  Buying  articles  that  have  been  glowingly  described 
on  radio  and  TV 

18.  Reading  labels  on  canned  goods 

19.  Observing  trademarks  on  packaged  articles 

20.  Purchasing  an  item  by  mail 

BUDGETING 

21.  Handling  of  student  allowances 

22.  Plaiming  parties 

23.  Making  a  budget  for  the  ball  team  or  teenage  club 

24.  Family  spending  of  the  paycheck 

25.  Planning  a  trip 

26.  Making  proper  use  of  one’s  time 

27.  Planning  a  long-term  purchasing  program  of  hi-fi 
records 

28.  Budgeting  one’s  TV  viewing  schedule 

29.  Examining  the  school’s  general  organization  budget 

30.  Reading  about  the  national  budget 

CREDIT 

31.  Borrowing  money  for  the  purchase  of  lunch 

32.  Borrowing  5  cents  or  10  cents  toward  bus  fare 

33.  Getting  home  deliveries  of  milk  at  5  a.m. 

34.  Piirchasing  utilities — electricity,  gas,  telephone 
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new  lesson;  they  can  also  serve  as 
springboards  for  instruction  in  eco¬ 
nomic  understanding  of  common  busi¬ 
ness  practices  and  procedures  that 
function  in  their  daily  lives,  help  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  relationships 
involved,  and  facilitate  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledges  and  skills  that  will 
make  them  intelligent  consumers  of 
goods  and  services. 

In  addition  to  using  daily  experi¬ 
ences  in  his  motivating  situations,  the 
resourceful  teacher  will  draw  on 
such  experiences  for  the  other  phases 
of  a  well-rounded  lesson,  which  in¬ 
clude  class  practice  work,  oral  dis¬ 


cussions,  summaries,  application  prob¬ 
lems,  review;  he  may  even  draw  on 
them  for  evaluation  of  student  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  experiences  most  often  called 
into  play  will  be  personal  experiences 
of  the  students  and  those  of  their 
friends  or  members  of  their  families. 
They  may  be  drawn  from  hfe  at  home, 
at  school,  in  play  groups,  in  their 
neighborhood  contacts  or  in  dealings 
with  any  of  the  social  institutions. 

The  students’  lives  have  not  been 
carried  on  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  content  we  seek  to 
teach  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 


The  two  forces  have  impinged  on 
each  other  for  a  long  time.  It  requires 
very  little  imagination  and  research 
to  cull  various  daily  experiences  that 
are  closely  related  to  the  work  in 
general  business  and  to  use  them  ef¬ 
fectively  to  expedite  maximum  learn¬ 
ing  and  growth. 

A  random  listing  of  100  daily  situa¬ 
tions  that  are  commonly  experienced 
by  students  follows  as  an  indication 
of  the  sources  one  can  tap.  The 
reader  can  easily  fill  in  several  hxm- 
dred  additional  situations  that  will 
help  vitalize  the  classroom  experi¬ 
ence  for  teacher  as  well  as  students. 


35.  Buying  on  credit  from  the  comer  grocer 

36.  Parents  making  a  loan  at  the  bank 

37.  Buying  household  appliances,  a  TV  set  or  a  car  on 
the  installment  plan 

38.  Observing  ads  that  say,  “Buy  Now— Pay  Later” 

39.  Buying  on  credit  at  department  stores,  using  par¬ 
ents’  charge  plates 

40.  Parents  borrowing  money  at  income  tax  time 

SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

41.  Experiences  with  a  piggy  bank 

42.  Having  an  account  in  the  school  savings  bank 

43.  Setting  aside  money  regularly  for  the  purchase  of  a 
desired  article 

44.  Parents  having  savings  accounts 

45.  Father’s  purchase  of  savings  bond 

46.  Depositing  money  in  a  Christmas  Club 

47.  Having  interest  added  to  a  savings  account 

48.  Home  purchases  by  parents 

49.  Relatives’  purchase  of  stock  in  the  company  that 
employs  them 

50.  Investing  in  a  mutual  fund 

INSURANCE 

51.  Loss  of  school  textbooks  by  students 

52.  Sight  of  a  fire  destroying  a  building 

53.  Witnessing  an  auto  accident 

54.  Reading  accident  reports  in  the  newspapers 

55.  Experiencing  death  in  one’s  own  family  or  in  a 
neighbor’s  family 

56.  Discovering  that  a  neighbor’s  home  has  been  bur¬ 
glarized 

57.  Learning  that  a  friend’s  auto  insurance  has  been 
canceled 

58.  Loss  of  family  income  because  of  illness  of  the 
breadwinner 

59.  Arrival  of  Social  Security  check  for  grandmother 

60.  Father’s  purchase  of  a  life  insurance  policy 

TRAVEL 

61.  Student’s  daily  ride  by  bus  or  subway  to  and  from 
school 

62.  Travel  to  work  after  school  hours 

63.  Trip  downtown  for  shopping 

64.  Trips  with  school  groups  to  museums,  etc. 

65.  Visit  to  out-of-town  relatives 

66.  Being  with  the  family  on  a  vacation  trip 


67.  Seeing  someone  off  at  a  bus  terminal,  railway  sta¬ 
tion  or  airport 

68.  Seeing  or  using  traveler’s  checks 

69.  Observing  commercial  planes  flying  overhead 

70.  Membership  of  parents  in  an  automobile  club 

COMMUNICATION 

71.  Sending  a  letter  to  a  friend 

72.  Sending  off  gift  packages  by  mail 

73.  Mailing  an  important  document 

74.  Having  a  letter  returned  because  of  poor  addressing 

75.  Paying  “postage  due”  on  a  letter  received 

76.  Buying  a  money  order 

77.  Calling  a  friend  on  the  telephone 

78.  Looking  up  a  telephone  number  in  the  directory 

79.  Making  a  long-distance  call  to  a  brother  in  the 
armed  forees 

80.  Sending  a  telegram 

TRANSPORTATION 

81.  Using  a  moving  van 

82.  Using  self-carting  devices,  such  as  a  U-Haul  trailer 

83.  Having  a  trunk  shipped  by  Railway  Express  Agency 

84.  Buying  an  item  from  a  catalog  and  having  it  shipped 

85.  Returning  household  appliances  to  an  out-of-town 
manufacturer  for  repair 

86.  Observing  trucks  used  for  local  deliveries 

87.  Observing  a  long  train  of  freight  cars  move  at  a 
set  hour  each  day 

88.  Seeing  trailer  trucks  used  in  interstate  shipments 

89.  Observing  tugboats  hauling  freight  barges 

90.  Observing  steamboats  in  harbor 

KEEPING  PERSONAL  RECORDS 

91.  Keeping  a  school  notebook,  separated  into  sections 

92.  Using  the  card  catalog  in  the  school  or  public  library 

93.  Keeping  a  ready-reference  listing  of  telephone 
numbers 

94.  Keeping  a  record  of  homework  assignments 

95.  Keeping  a  record  of  earnings  (and  deductions)  for 
income  tax  purposes 

96.  Acting  as  treasurer  for  a  club 

97.  Hunting  for  birth  certificates.  Social  Security  cards, 
insurance  policies,  savings  books,  paid  bills 

98.  Operating  a  checking  accoimt 

99.  Retaining  canceled  checks 

100.  Keeping  hous^old  records 
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^  I  'HE  ROLE  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  family  in  financial  matters 
has  long  been  recognized  as  being 
important  not  only  on  a  personal  basis 
but  as  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
soundness  of  our  nation’s  econom>’. 
But  bankers,  credit  men  and  others 
who  deal  with  the  general  public 
have  been  aware  for  just  as  long  a 
time  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  public  regard¬ 
ing  matters  that  affect  the  family 
pocketbook  and  the  handling  of  every¬ 
day  financial  transactions. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  a  group 
of  educators  gathered  in  New  York 
City  to  discuss  a  problem  of  long 
standing:  how  the  nation’s  elementary 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges 
might  go  about  improving  instruction 
in  sound  personal  and  family  financial 
management. 

That  first  meeting  in  1947  led  to  a 
series  of  others  and  to  the  formation 
in  1950  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Education  in  Family  Finance,  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  long-range  program  to  help 
improve  this  area  of  education.  To  co¬ 
operate  in  this  project  and  help  fi¬ 
nance  it,  the  aid  of  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  was  enlisted.  (The  In¬ 
stitute  is  the  public  relations  agency 
for  the  nation’s  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.) 

Rapid  Growth 

In  the  brief  span  of  one  decade, 
the  work  of  the  National  Committee 
has  grown  from  an  idea  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  network  of  teacher  training 
centers  that  have  provided  some  10,- 
000  educators  with  a  background  in 
family  finance,  which  they  in  turn 
pass  on  to  their  students. 

A  single  summer  workshop  in  family 
finance,  established  for  teachers  in 
1950  as  a  pilot  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  has  gradually 
grown  into  a  system  of  sixteen  region¬ 
al  university 'teacher  training  and  cur¬ 
riculum  development  centers,  at  stra¬ 
tegic  locations  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  including  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  'That  first  summer 
workshop  enrolled  32  students.  By 
1961,  these  sixteen  universities  were 
offering  workshop  scholarships  for  al¬ 
most  800  educators.  _ 

During  the  same'  period,  side  by 
side  with  the  university  programs,  has 
grown  another  phase  of  education  in 


Education  in 

FAMILY  FINANCE 


Is  Making  Headway 


AT  A  1951  WORKSHOP  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Melvin  R.  Matthew, 
administrative  assistant  in  the  Decatur  (III.)  public  school  system,  discussed 
methods  of  conducting  a  class  in  family  finance  with  two  workshop  participants, 
Frederick  P.  Eastman,  Central  Junior  High  School,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Josephine  Wyles,  Los  Alamos  (N.  M.)  High  School. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


family  finance:  Scores  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  undertaken  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  projects  and  in-service  training 
programs  in  family  finance  for  their 
teachers.  Some  of  the  largest  school 
systems  in  the  nation  have  such  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  some  of  the  small¬ 
est;  the  problem  of  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  managing  family  money  is  a 
universal  one. 

Increasingly  Complex  Problem 

With  our  schools  and  colleges  en¬ 
rolling  ever-greater  numbers  of  our 
young  people,  educators  are  recog¬ 
nizing  that  curriculums  must  be  re¬ 
viewed  from  time  to  time  and 
brought  up  to  date,  so  that  young 
people  will  be  given  more  effective 
preparation  for  the  problems  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  adult  life  and  citizen¬ 
ship. 

In  emphasizing  educational  values 
and  objectives  now  widely  accepted, 
teachers  are  attempting  to  pinpoint 
particular  needs  in  their  classrooms. 
The  trend  to  include  family  finance 
in  the  classroom  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  personal  and  family  money 
management  is  considerably  more 
complex  than  it  was  even  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago. 

As  educators  know,  young  people 
are  conditioned  by  their  economic 
environment— not  only  by  their  fami¬ 
lies’  financial  circumstances,  but  also 
by  their  ovm  experiences  as  money- 
earners  and  consumers  of  goods  and 
services. 

Obviously,  the  more  a  young  man 
or  woman  learns  about  handling 
money  wisely,  the  better  the  use  to 
which  the  money  is  likely  to  be  put, 
particularly  in  the  crucial  early  years 
of  marriage.  Many  educators  have 
expressed  the  thought  that  the 
schools  should  help  boys  and  girls  at 
the  lowest  grade  level  to  prepare  for 
their  responsibilities. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
activity  of  the  national  committee? 
To  find  out,  the  University  of  Denver 
undertook  to  direct  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Evaluation  Committee. 

About  1,300  men  and  women  were 
surveyed— teachers  who  had  attended 
33  university  summer  workshops  dur¬ 
ing  the  six-year  period  1950-55.  Of 
this  number,  71  per  cent  (923)  took 
the  trouble  to  co-operate  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  study.  Of  these  respon¬ 
dents,  85  per  cent  were  on  the  “fir¬ 


ing  line”  of  family  financial  education 
—that  is,  were  classroom  teachers, 
with  the  most  direct  possible  contact 
with  students.  The  remainder  were 
administrators  and  other  educators. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  reported  that  they  had  introduced 
family  finance  material  into  their 
courses,  and  87  per  cent  said  that  they 
now  place  greater  emphasis  on  family 
finance  in  such  subject  areas  as  home 
economics,  business  education,  math¬ 
ematics  and  social  studies— doubtless 
the  most  logical  places  to  teach  per¬ 
sonal  money  management. 

Wealth  of  Material 

Teachers  have  found  that  there  is 
a  great  wealth  of  material  available 
-business-sponsored  teaching  aids 
distributed  by  institutional  organiza¬ 
tions,  speakers  furnished  by  business 
firms  and  commerce  groups,  and  films 
distributed  by  nationally  known  busi¬ 
ness  firms.  Insurance  companies  know 
the  value  of  good  money  manage¬ 
ment;  the  decision  of  their  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  to  supply  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  funds  required  to  carry 
on  this  educational  program  was  not 


arrived  at  merely  by  snap  judgment. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University  conducted  a  study  to  de¬ 
termine  to  what  extent  family  finance 
was  being  taught  in  the  classroom  and 
to  gather  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  teaching.  This  is  a  di¬ 
gest  of  the  findings: 

•  Teacher  training  in  family  fi¬ 
nance  topics  is  needed. 

•  Teachers  can  use  help  in  pre¬ 
paring  materials  in  family  finance  for 
classroom  presentation. 

•  Textbooks  and  course-of-study 
outlines  should  include  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  family  finance  topics,  especial¬ 
ly  in  such  noncommercial  courses  as 
social  studies,  home  economics,  math¬ 
ematics  and  family  life  education. 

•  More  classroom  time  should  be 
devoted  to  family  finance  topics,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  noncommercial  courses. 

•  Business  organizations  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  teaching  aids. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  first 
ten  years,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  program  is  filling  a  void  and  doing 
a  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 


THIS  IS  A  PARTIAL  LIST  of  booklets  on  the  subject  of  family 
finance  that  are  available  from  the  National  Committee  for  Education 
in  Family  Finance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Education  in  Personal  and  Family  Finance— Its  Place  in  the  Curri¬ 
culum.  A  handy  guide  for  administrators  or  teachers  who  desire  to 
make  education  in  family  finance  available  to  every  student;  gives 
practical  ideas  and  techniques  for  initiating  and  implementing  a 
program.  (54  pp.,  50^) 

Vitalizing  Business  Education  through  Personal  and  Family  Finance: 
A  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Business  Education.  An  aid  to  promot¬ 
ing  effective  practices  in  family  finance;  presents  teaching  activities 
and  techniques  in  nine  areas  of  finance.  (52  pp.,  50^) 

Teaching  Family  Finance  More  Effectively:  A  Guide  for  Homemaking 
Teachers.  Suggestions  on  motivation  techniques,  student  problems 
and  interests,  teaching  techniques,  displays,  etc.  (88  pp.,  50^) 

Developing  Economic  Competence  in  Daily  Living:  A  Handbook  for 
Social  Studies  Teachers.  Suggests  motivation  activities  and  learning 
experiences  in  geography,  civics,  world  history,  American  history  and 
modem  problems.  (61  pp.  50^) 

Using  Sense  with  Your  Dollars:  A  Handbook  for  Elementary  Teachers. 
Suggests  basic  understandings,  possible  areas  for  teaching  family 
and  money  management  in  grades  1  to  6.  (54  pp.,  50^) 

Annotated  Listing  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Family  Finance.  Where  to  get  films,  periodicals,  booklets,  etc. 
(53  pp.;  single  copies  free  to  teachers,  librarians  and  administrators) 
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Arsenal  Techrsicot  H.  $.,  Indiartoftolis,  ind. 


individual  needs  demand  special  materials  for  the  bookkeeping  course 


pears  that  the  drop  in  bookkeeping 
enrollment  has  been  due  to  three 
main  factors.  In  our  opinion: 

1.  The  subject  has  been  made  too 
difficult  for  most  high  school  students. 
The  authors  of  bookkeeping  textbooks 
are,  for  the  most  part,  college  profes¬ 
sors.  As  a  result,  high  school  book¬ 
keeping  is  being  ofiFered  on  a  junior 
college  level.  In  all  fairness,  it  should 
be  said  that  if  college  personnel  did 
not  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
bookkeeping  textbooks,  they  might  not 
be  written.  However,  it  is  difBcult  for 
someone  who  is  not  in  daily  contact 
with  high  school  bookkeeping  students 
to  remember  how  inept  and  immature 
some  of  them  are.  They  have  trouble 
with  the  easiest  concepts  and  do 
things  the  most  awkward  way. 

Failed  to  Meet  Needs 

2.  In  the  past  we  have  failed  to 
develop  the  subject  in  a  way  that  best 
fitted  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
snudl  businesses.  Most  high  school 
bookkeeping  textbooks  use  special 
journals  almost  exclusively.  In  reality, 
the  combination  columnar  journal  is 
the  record  most  often  seen.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  only  record,  serving  without 
a  ledger.  It  is  the  most  useful  record 
for  personal  and  small  business  ac¬ 
counting.  The  student  who  has  known 
only  special  journals  is  lost  when  he 
meets  a  situation  where  the  accoimt- 
ing  setup  is  based  on  columnar  dis¬ 
tribution.  On  several  occasions  we 
have  had  former  students  tell  us  that 
the  books  where  they  worked  were 
not  like  we  taught  them.  Checking 
on  these  complaints,  we  found  that 
some  form  of  columnar  record  was  the 
source  of  confusion. 

3.  In  recent  years  there  have  been 
several  increases  in  the  number  of 
academic  credits  required  for  high 


TM  1928,  first-year  bookkeeping 
classes  at  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School  were  using  a  textbook  by  an 
author  named  McKinse\-.  This  book 
began  with  simple  balance  sheets  and 
statements  of  profit  and  loss.  It  then 
took  up  the  general  ledger.  Transac¬ 
tions  were  posted  directly  from  a 
narrative  to  the  accounts.  Students 
learned  to  debit  and  credit  by  the 
rule,  “debit  for  value  received,  credit 
for  value  given.”  Journalizing  was  not 
intrcxluced  until  the  second  grading 
period.  First  the  general  journal  was 
taken  up,  then  the  special  journals. 

At  this  time  the  subject  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  a  rather  leisurely  pace.  For 
instance,  the  idea  of  subsidiary  ledgers 
and  control  accounts  was  not  touched 
on  until  the  second  semester.  There 
were  no  workbooks.  Students  ruled 


all  the  forms  on  stock  journal  or 
ledger  paper.  This  arrangement  had 
some  advantages:  it  proceeded  at  a 
rate  more  in  keeping  w’ith  high  school 
students’  abilities  and  the  account  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  ruling  of  forms  made 
for  better  understanding. 

In  the  thirties.  Arsenal  Technical 
abandoned  the  McKinsey  book  for  one 
that  was  accompanied  by  a  workbook. 
At  that  time,  the  new  textbook  de¬ 
veloped  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit 
by  direct  j>osting  to  T  accounts.  How¬ 
ever,  subsequent  editions  of  the  book 
have  used  a  journal  approach  to  the 
theory  of  accounts.  Majority  opinion 
at  Arsenal  Technical  has  always 
favored  the  account  approach;  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  introduction 
of  the  journal  at  this  point  in  the  work 
results  in  confusion  at  a  time  when 
the  principles  involved  should  be  made 
as  simple  as  possible. 

Through  the  years,  enrollment  in 
bookkeeping  at  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School  dropped  from  a  high  of 
thirteen  classes  in  1928  to  a  low  of 
four  classes  in  1958.  At  the  same  time, 
need  for  the  subject  has  increased. 
The  volume  of  accounting  work  has 
grown  tremendously  and  income  tax 
law’s  now  require  that  each  taxpayer 
keep  suitable  records. 

.\fter  considerable  reflection,  it  ap¬ 


school  graduation.  This  has  limited  the 
time,  especially  of  the  better  students, 
to  elect  bookkeeping.  The  movement 
to  require  more  academic  subjects 
fails  to  recognize  practical  needs  in 
education,  and  it  does  not  admit  that 
there  is  any  challenge  in  a  subject 
such  as  bookkeeping.  High  school 
bookkeeping  is  elementary  accoimting 
and  accounting  has  never  been  known 
as  a  “soft”  subject 

To  meet  a  critical  situation,  we  be¬ 
gan  in  1958  to  take  positive  measures. 
We  have  protested  increasing  aca¬ 
demic  requirements.  We  have  made 
an  extensive  revision  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course  of  study  to  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  easier  to  learn,  more  valuable  to 
the  students  and  more  in  keeping  with 
today’s  accounting  practices. 

In  reorganizing  the  bookkeeping 
course  of  study,  five  specific  values  are 
recognized  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 

1.  Personal  use— in  keeping  records, 
making  reports  and  tax  returns. 

2.  Foundation  knowledge— for  man¬ 
agement  and  understanding  in  busi¬ 
ness,  personal,  social  and  civic  affairs. 

3.  Improved  clerical  abilities  —  in 
neatness,  organization  and  dispatch  in 
the  accomplishment  of  work,  accuracy 
and  attention  to  detail. 

4.  Logical  reasoning  —  learning  to 
make  associations  and  to  form  con¬ 
clusions.  In  the  words  of  one  student, 
“Bookkeeping  makes  you  think.” 

5.  Vocational  — to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  and  develop  skills  essential  to 
job  competence. 

Vocational  Use  Limited 

The  vocational  value  is  placed  last 
on  the  list  because  the  smaller  number 
of  students  will  become  full-time  book¬ 
keepers.  For  this  reason  we  have 
directed  the  course  more  toward  per¬ 
sonal  use  and  foundation  knowledge. 

Even  though  state  and  Federal  tax 
laws  require  taxpayers  to  keep  suit¬ 
able  records,  there  are  very  few  per¬ 
sons  who  know  the  rudiments  of  ac¬ 
counting. 

An  accounting  background  can  be 
of  great  value  in  the  management  and 
understanding  of  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Sr.,  started  his  career  with  a  business 
college  education  in  bookkeeping.  Sir 
Henry  Deterding  of  Royal  Dutch 
Petroleum  and  Shell  Oil  attributed 


his  success  to  his  ability  to  read  and 
interpret  financial  statements. 

Everyone  has  some  duties  of  a 
clerical  nature  to  perform.  There  is  no 
subject  that  will  improve  clerical  abili¬ 
ties  as  well  as  the  study  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Bookkeeping  problems  are  most¬ 
ly  projects  of  greater  or  lesser  length, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  trial  balanca  or 
some  other  form  of  proof  is  required. 
After  a  student  has  worried  through 
this  process  a  few  times,  he  learns 
to  be  more  careful.  The  study  of  book¬ 
keeping  forces  the  student  to  improve 
clerical  habits. 

To  bring  the  study  of  bookkeeping 
more  into  line  with  the  abilities  and 
needs  of  high  school  students,  the 
course  has  been  reorganized  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  greater  variety  of  experience  in 
the  more  routine  phases  of  recording 
and  proving. 

If  a  high  school  student  does  not 
take  more  than  one  year  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  the  study  of  accoimting  for  such 
things  as  insurance,  bad  debts,  ac¬ 
cruals,  notes  and  interest  is  a  waste  of 
time.  We  believe  that  the  first-year 
student  should  be  shown  through  the 
complete  bookkeeping  cycle,  but  with 
a  minimum  of  work  on  adjusting  be¬ 
yond  the  merchandise  inventory. 

An  eight-chapter  introduction  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  has  been  written  to  replace  and 
supplement  parts  of  the  state-adopted 
textbook.  In  the  first  four  chapters  of 
this  work,  the  students  rule  the  forms 
that  they  use  on  plain  paper.  The 
meaning  of  debits,  credits  and  balance 
are  first  developed  by  exercises  in 
connection  with  customers’  accounts. 
The  students  rule  accounts  and  make 
a  customers’  ledger  to  which  they  post 
charges,  receipts  and  returns.  In  this 
way  they  learn  that  an  account  is  a 
whole  sheet  in  a  ledger  and  that  a 
ledger  is  a  book  of  related  accoimts. 
Chapters  five  and  six  use  a  graduated 
series  of  T  account  exercises  to  drill 
students  in  the  use  of  left-hand  and 
right-hand  entries  as  they  apply  to 
accounts  of  the  general  ledger.  In 
chapter  seven  the  students  make  a 
general  ledger  using  individual  sheets 
for  each  account. 

Journalizing  is  presented  gradually. 
The  students  first  post  from  journals 
that  have  already  been  prepared.  This 
makes  learning  the  journal  easier.  It 


continues  emphasis  on  the  account  as 
the  focal  point  of  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  and  at  the  same  time  establishes 
the  correct  bookkeeping  routine.  To 
get  variation  in  the  form  of  combina¬ 
tion  journals,  we  had  one  made  up 
in  our  own  print  shop.  This  journal 
has  four  amount  columns  to  the  left 
of  the  account  title  or  explanation 
column  instead  of  the  two  columns 
that  are  shown  in  most  textbooks. 

Variety  of  Journals 

Three  practice  sets  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  first  year  (two  in  the 
second  semester)  instead  of  the  former 
one  set  each  semester.  Two  of  the 
three  sets  use  combination  columnar 
journals.  One  set  uses  special  journals. 
The  two  combination  journals  are 
arranged  differently.  In  this  way  we 
are  giving  the  first-year  students  a 
wide  experience  in  types  and  varieties 
of  journals.  High  school  students  like 
to  do  the  practice  sets  better  than 
unrelated  short  exercises. 

In  all  three  practice  sets  we  use 
business  papers;  we  find  that  it  makes 
the  work  more  realistic.  The  high 
school  students  need  to  work  with 
checks,  invoices,  sales  tickets  and  so 
on  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
business  transactions.  By  the  second 
year  the  business  papers  are  no  longer 
needed  and  we  discontinue  their  use. 
To  further  increase  the  values  of  the 
course,  we  have  included  exercises 
on  personal  and  social  accoimting. 

We  realize  that  any  textbook  is 
written  to  satisfy  a  wide  range  of 
customers  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
contain  more  than  our  students  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  any 
textbook  the  course  of  study.  We 
have  set  up  our  own  course  of  study 
to  meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  eur 
students,  and  we  have  fitted  books  and 
materials  to  this  plan.  Where  materials 
were  lacking,  we  have  put  together 
our  own. 

It  is  still  rather  early  to  judge  ac¬ 
curately  the  results  of  our  revisions. 
However,  enrollment  in  bookkeeping 
at  Arsenal  Technical  High  School  has 
increased.  We  now  have  six  classes 
instead  of  four.  Formerly  we  had  ten 
or  twelve  students  sign  up  for  sec¬ 
ond-year  bookkeeping;  we  now  have 
thirty. 
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Your  Way 

to 

Extra 

Income 

Pick  the  product 
and  the  working  schedule 
that  appeal  to  you 

GEORGE  P.  BARBER 


Are  you,  like  me,  a  retired  teach¬ 
er  who  needs  to  supplement  his 
income  with  extra  dollars?  You  can 
do  it  the  way  I  do — ^by  selling.  Of 
course,  you  don’t  necessarily  have  to 
be  retired;  almost  any  teacher,  man 
or  woman,  can  make  money  selling 
—if  the  desire  is  great  enough. 

I  know  many  retired  teachers  in 
their  60’s,  70’s  and  even  80’s  who 
earn  respectable  amounts  of  money 
selling  things  to  people  who  need  and 
will  buy  these  things.  Also,  I  know 
a  host  of  young  teachers  (and  some 
not  so  young)  who  have  rather  sur¬ 
prising  extra  incomes  from  their  sell¬ 
ing  efforts  carried  on  only  during  the 
summer. 

Even  though  my  own  experience 
with  selling  is  not  exactly  ty'pical  of 
teachers  as  a  class,  it  is  certainly  not 
uncommon.  I  sold  my  way  through 
college  and  graduate  school,  and  when 
I  began  teaching  1  continued  to  sell 
during  summer  vacations.  In  the 
course  of  30  years  of  high  school  and 
college  teaching,  I  made  between 
$600  and  $1,800  every  summer  sell¬ 
ing  items  direct  to  the  consumer. 
When  I  retired  from  teaching  two 
>'ears  ago,  my  selling  took  on  some  of 
the  aspects  of  a  full-time  occupation. 
If  it  wasn’t  exactly  that,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  I  chose  not  to  make  it  really 
full-time.  As  I  write  this,  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  my  1960  record  of  earnings 
from  my  selling  activities.  My  total 
commissions  from  19¥t  weeks  of  sell¬ 
ing  were  $2,117.32.  I  admit  that  this 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I 
submit  that  it  is  a  tidy  little  sum;  I 
know  that  it  is  very  important  to  me. 
I  could  easily  have  doubled  the 
amount  by  selling  for  40  weeks  or  so; 
but  I  was  too  busy  doing  other  things 
— traveling,  writing  and  fishing,  to  be 
specific.  Teaching  is  my  pixrfession, 
selling  is  my  sideline,  writing  is  my 
hobby  and  fishing  is  my  passion. 
WTien  I  retired  from  teaching,  I  de¬ 
cided  that  I  was  going  to  graduate 
into  full-scale  fishing.  I  couldn’t  have 
done  it  on  my  retirement  check, 
though;  I  had  to  find  a  method  to 


pave  my  fishing  way.  Selling  was  the 
answer. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  an  energetic 
teacher  to  combine  selling  and  a  va¬ 
cation.  I  have  a  station  wagon  equip¬ 
ped  for  sleeping,  and  I  carry  all  the 
things  necessary  for  cooking  my  own 
meals — on  the  bank  of  a  trout  stream, 
where  I  am  to  be  found  almost  every 
weekend  during  the  trout-fishing  sea¬ 
son. 

But  enough  of  these  fish  stories; 
let’s  get  back  to  this  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  for  the  retired  or  unretired  teach¬ 
er.  Granted  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  to  sell  and  a  lot  of  people  to 
buy  them— does  this  necessarily  mean 
you  can  make  a  success  of  selling? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  But,  as  a 
teacher  or  a  retired  teacher,  you  have 
one  big  element  in  your  favor:  Teach¬ 
ers  are  a  natural  for  selling.  General¬ 
ly  speaking,  they  are  intelligent,  they 
are  imbued  with  the  ideal  of  service, 
they  like  people,  they  meet  people 
easily,  they  are  equipped  to  talk  to 
all  kinds  of  people,  they  shun  high- 
pressure  methods  and  they  have  had 
experience  in  the  fundamentals  of 
selling  in  the  course  of  their  teaching 
experience.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
w’ith  me  that  teaching,  particularly 
teaching  business  subjects,  is  essential¬ 
ly  selling — selling  first  yourself,  then 
the  subject,  then  your  students. 

If  I  were  to  limit  myself  to  four 
criteria  by  which  you  might  assess 
yourself  as  a  prospective  salesman,  I 
would  list  them  in  order  this  way: 

•  Do  you  like  people — that  is,  do 
you  enjoy  talking  to  people,  do  you 
like  working  with  people,  do  you  like 
trying  to  persuade  people  (in  a  low- 
pressure  way,  of  course)? 

•  What  are  your  pressing  financial 
problems  of  the  moment?  Do  you 
need  extra  money  urgently  enough  to 
induce  you  to  “go  out  and  get  it’? 

•  Are  you  a  “self-starter’?  Direct 
selling  is  not  a  job  for  those  who 
need  to  be  prodded  or  for  those  who 
are  timid  and  reticent.  It  is  for  the 
individual  who  can  operate  under  his 
own  steam.  {Continued  on  page  29) 


SOME  PRODUCTS  SUITABLE  FOR  DIRECT  SELLING 

Insurance 

Waitress  checks 

Books 

Advertising  specialties 

(all  types) 

Vacuum  cleaners 

Diaper  service 

Sewing  machines 

Printing 

Encyclopedias 

Tailoring 

Household  products 

Calendars 

Magazines 

Uniforms 

Water  softeners 

Greeting  cards 

Kitchenware 

Shoes 

Dresses,  lingerie 

Rubber  stamps 

Brushes 

Rubber  mats 

Nursery  products 

Book  matches 

Cosmetics 

Bibles 

Ceramic  products 

Menus 

Hosiery 

Sign  kits 

Sprinkler  systems 

Games 

Light  bulbs 

Automobiles 

Electrical  products 
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lege  preparatory  course.  Students 
who  enter  junior  college  need  more 
guidance  and  counseling  because  of 
the  diversity  of  problems  connected 
with  adjustment  to  the  broader  col¬ 
lege  atmosphere.  Many  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  problems  are  due  to  diver¬ 
gent  interests,  gaps  in  academic 
preparation  and  differences  in  socio¬ 
economic  levels  of  living.  The  small 
private  junior  college  can  plan  its 
guidance  program  so  that  each  stu¬ 
dent,  from  the  time  he  registers  until 
his  graduation,  is  guided  and  coun¬ 
seled  for  physical,  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  growth  and  maturity.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  put  the  student  first, 
faculty  second  and  course  third  in 
importance;  the  public  junior  college, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  course  subject  first,  fac¬ 
ulty  second  and  student  third. 


Second,  the  relatively  small  size 
of  the  typical  private  junior  college 
is  conducive  to  a  fruithil  and  eflBca- 
cious  student  counseling  and  guid¬ 
ance  program.  Students  who  matricu¬ 
late  at  junior  colleges  are  usually 
those  who  have  been  taking  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  “major”  programs  in 
high  school.  They  may  be  graduates 
of  commercial,  industrial  arts  or  gen¬ 
eral  academic  courses.  These  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  college  material  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  student  is  who 
knowingly,  as  a  freshman,  prepares 
for  college  by  taking  a  straight  col- 


First,  the  private  junior  college 
can  become  more  selective  in  its  ad¬ 
mission  policies  and  procedures  and 
will  thus  be  able  to  offer  employers 
a  higher  caliber  of  graduates.  Since 
many  private  junior  colleges  are 
slanted  toward  terminal  courses,  the 
faculty  and  staff  of  such  a  college 
can  easily  crystallize  its  program  of 
studies  periodically  in  terms  of  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  The  problem '  of  being 


Third,  the  private  jimior  college 
is  more  vocational  in  its  program  of 
studies.  It  aims  at  practicality  rather 
than  at  the  theory  of  subject  matter. 
The  special  eflBcacy  of  a  private  jun¬ 
ior  college  is  in  the  terminal  courses, 
whether  they  are  business,  secretarial 
or  semiprofessional  (as  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  mechanical  fields).  Some 
of  the  public  junior  colleges,  particu- 
( Continued  on  page  33) 
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a  new  kind  of  typewriter . , ; 


A  full-size  electric  typewriter,  the  IBM  Selectric  brings  new  econ¬ 
omy  to  modem  teaching  methods,  offers  a  better  way  to  teach! 
You’ve  never  seen  a  teaching  typewriter  like  the  IBM  Selectric 
before!  ■  It  has  no  typebars.  B  It  has  no  moving  paper  carriage! 

■  It  makes  even  beginning  students  more  proficient!  ■  The 
secret?The  precision-engineered  single  element  pictured  above. 

■  No  bigger  than  a  golf  ball,  it  does  the  work  of  a  ’‘basketful”  of 
typebars— and  then  some.  Skimming  across  the  paper  just  as 
your  hand  does  when  you  write,  it  prints  faster  than  the  eye 


can  see.  ■  The  IBM  Selectric  is  loaded  with  features  designed 
to  help  improve  typing  speed  and  technique.  Forexample,  a  unique 
storage  system  actually  remembers,  when  necessary,  one  char¬ 
acter  while  another  is  being  printed,  paces  it  out  at  a  measured 
rate  to  level  "typing  flurries,”  improve  typing  rhythm.  ■  And  on 
top  of  all  this,  this  newest  addition  to  the  IBM  typewriter  line 
even  permits  changing  from  one  type  style  to  another.  ■  Why  not 
arrange  to  have  the  moderately  priced,  remarkably 
service-free  IBM  Selectric  shown  in  your  school  soon. 


Role-Playing 

Prepares 

Students 


For  Job 


Interviews 


Dont  limit  interviews 
to  stock  questions;  employers 
will  ask  **tougfi*  ones 


WALTER  L.  BLACKLEDGE 
ETHEL  HALE  BLACKLEDGE 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Alton 

HY  DOES  one  student  succeed 
*  ^  in  obtaining  a  most  enviable  po¬ 
sition  while  another,  equally  well- 
trained,  fails  to  attain  her  desired 
goal?  This  is  an  eternal  question  for 
educators. 

We  shall  attempt  to  show  why  and 
where  a  student  may  reveal  laxity, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  ways  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  student  to  emphasize  her 
best  qualifications  at  the  most  crucial 
time. 

A  student  who  may  never  have  fal¬ 
len  below  a  B  grade  may  fail  in  her 
first  attempt  to  obtain  a  position.  Even 
in  cases  where  she  may  not  fail  en¬ 
tirely,  she  may  give  such  a  poor  over- 
aU  impression  in  the  course  of  an  in¬ 
terview  that  the  position  she  gets 
does  not  match  her  qualifications — 


and  offers  little  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  or  increases  in  salary. 

Certainly  a  small  fragment  of  such 
a  student’s  entire  educational  train¬ 
ing  could  have  been  devoted  to  in¬ 
forming  her  about  career  patterns  and 
giving  her  information  concerning  a 
desirable  position.  We  educators 
should  show  such  a  student  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
“merchandising”  herself,  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  make  the  best  career 
she  can. 

Businessmen  feel  that  one  of  the 
greatest  shortcomings  of  the  typical 
business  graduate  is  her  inability  to 
answer  questions  properly  when  she 
is  being  interviewed.  Others  are  her 
manner  of  dressing,  her  knowledge  of 
business  protocol,  her  over-all  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  general  presentation 
of  her  abilities  and  desires  in  the  area 
of  business.  Probably  one  of  the 
more  important  aspects  of  the  total 
interview  is  the  applicant’s  attitude 
toward  employment  in  general  and 
toward  the  particular  organization 
that  is  considering  her  qualifications. 

Thus  we  believe  that  one  useful 
approach  to  the  student’s  future  em¬ 
ployment  problem  is  having  simulated 
on-the-job  interviews  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Several  of  these  classroom  ex¬ 
amples  will  give  the  student  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  by  example  “how  it 
is  done”  by  the  other  students;  be¬ 
sides,  each  student  may  in  time  be 
called  on  to  play  the  role  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  applicant.  It  is  ptjssible  for  a 
teacher  to  set  aside  a  definite  eve¬ 
ning  for  giving  each  interested  stu¬ 
dent  an  opportunity  to  have  a  few 
“dry  runs”  on  her  attempt  to  obtain 
the  desired  position. 

We  shall  discuss  several  methods 
that  we  both  have  developed 
through  classroom  experience  in  com¬ 
bination  with  advice  and  suggestions 
by  leaders  in  business.  These  meth¬ 
ods  may  and  should  be  changed  to 
meet  local  conditions;  the  same  is 
true  of  all  the  questions  that  we  shall 
suggest  to  make  the  role-playing 
more  real.  We  have  tried  to  choose 
questions  that  business  is  most  likely 
to  ask.  They  will  vary  somewhat  from 
area  to  area  and  position  to  position; 
however,  any  changes  that  are  called 
for  will  require  only  a  minor  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  Then,  too, 
the  teacher  may  find  that  she  con¬ 
siders  some  of  the  questions  too  per¬ 
sonal  for  use  in  the  classroom.  Al¬ 
though  decisions  in  such  matters 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 


the  teacher,  we  feel  that  all  students  \ 
should  be  acquainted  with  these 
questions  and  informed  that  many 
personnel  men  consider  them  to  be 
quite  pertinent  and  expect  honest 
answers. 

Teachers  may  want  to  duplicate  the 
questions  (and  possibly  the  suggested 
answers)  so  that  students,  by  study¬ 
ing  them  at  their  own  convenience, 
can  become  familiar  enough  with 
them  to  answer  them  readily  and 
confidently. 

We  are  trying  to  evolve  a  method 
to  help  the  student  I'ecognize  her 
abilities  and  bring  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  her  prospective  interview¬ 
er  at  the  time  of  the  interview, 
rather  than  relying  on  job  perform¬ 
ance  to  reveal  them.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  make  the  student  aware 
of  what  employers  want  in  a  future 
employee  and  how  the  student  should 
make  clear  to  the  employer  her  quali¬ 
fications  for  a  particular  position. 

Pooling  our  personal  experiences 
in  dealing  with  numerous  candidates 
being  interviewed,  we  have  selected 
various  questions  that  employers  of¬ 
ten  ask.  We  shall  try  to  explain  or 
elaborate  on  such  questions  so  that 
an  individual  teacher  can  qualify,  de¬ 
lete  or  reword  them  to  suit  her  own 
particular  community  and  need.  Be¬ 
fore  listing  the  questions,  however, 
we  should  like  to  give  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  on  .setting  the  stage. 

Interviewer  from  Outside 

To  begin  with,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  teacher  get  an  outsid¬ 
er  to  ask  the  questions— a  boy  from 
the  study  hall,  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
students,  another  teacher  or  someone 
not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is 
often  possible  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  personnel  director  from  a  down¬ 
town  company.  Taking  such  a  realistic 
approach  is  highly  desirable;  but,  no 
matter  who  is  selected  as  the  inter¬ 
viewer,  the  teacher  should  be  free  to 
evaluate  the  questions  as  applied  to 
her  particular  students,  to  judge  the 
behavior  of  the  student  being  inter¬ 
viewed  and  to  recommend  improve¬ 
ments  for  each  candidate  in  her 
class. 

When  the  “employer”  is  handed 
the  questions  shown  below  and  is 
seated  comfortably  in  his  “office,”  the 
teacher  should  make  sure  that  the 
interviewee  comes  into  the  room  from 
the  outside.  This  will  give  the  can¬ 
didate  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
graceful  entrance.  Only  recently,  one 
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of  our  students  walked  into  a  class¬ 
room,  pulled  out  a  chair  and  arrang¬ 
ed  herself  comfortably  before  a  word 
had  been  spoken  by  either  the  in¬ 
terviewer  or  herself.  If  an  applicant 
were  to  do  this  in  a  real  interview, 
she  might  very  well  create  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  a  cocksure  juvenile, 
even  though  she  might  prove  to  be  a 


highly  desirable  employee.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  told  how  to  enter  a  room, 
what  to  say  and  what  is  expected  of 
her,  she  will  be  able  to  enter  an  ac¬ 
tual  office  properly  and  to  answer 
questions  easily  and  intelligently. 

Many  teachers  permit  a  secretarial 
student  to  introduce  the  candidate. 
This  enables  another  future  secretary 


to  receive  training  for  her  potential 
position,  while  the  candidate  is  given 
a  preview  of  what  she  will  face  when 
she  is  interviewed  in  an  actual  office. 

When  the  candidate  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  has  approached  her 
“employer”  politely,  greeted  him 
pleasantly  and  waited  for  an  invita- 
( Continued  on  page  30) 


QUESTIONS  FOR  ROLE-PUYING  IN  JOB  INTERVIEWS 


1.  What  is  your  full  name? 

2.  How  old  are  you,  (insert  name  of  applicant)? 

3.  Do  you  have  a  birth  certificate  available? 

4.  Where  were  you  bom? 

5.  Do  you  have  any  dependents?  ^ 

6.  What  are  the  first,  middle  and  last  names  of  your 
parents? 

7.  When  and  where  were  your  parents  bom? 

8.  Are  both  parents  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

9.  Do  you  own  a  car? 

10.  How  much  do  you  owe  on  your  car? 

11.  Who  referred  you  to  our  company? 

12.  Do  you  have  relatives  working  for  our  organi¬ 
zation? 

13.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  community? 

14.  Do  you  plan  to  make  your  future  home  here? 

15.  Why  did  you  choose  our  particular  company? 

16.  How  fast  do  you  type? 

17.  How  fast  do  you  write  shorthand? 

18.  What  office  machines  can  you  operate? 

19.  What  subjects  have  you  had  in  school  besides 
shorthand  and  typewriting  that  will  help  you  in  this 
position? 

20.  What  school  subjects  did  you  enjoy  most? 

21.  What  kind  of  grades  did  you  make  in  these 
subjects? 

22.  What  school  subjects  were  the  most  difficult  for 
you? 

23.  How  were  your  grades  in  the  difficult  subjects? 

24.  At  what  rank  in  your  class  did  you  graduate? 

25.  What  were  your  extracurricular  activities  in 
school? 

26.  Did  you  win  any  scholastic  honors? 

27.  What  are  your  plans  for  marriage  at  the  present 
time? 

28.  Do  you  plan  to  work  after  you  are  married? 

29.  I  note  that  you  have  given  the  names  of  three 
people  as  references.  Are  they  friends  of  yours? 

30.  What  is  your  religion? 

31.  Do  you  attend  church? 

32.  How  often  do  you  attend  church? 

33.  Do  you  participate  in  church  activities? 


34.  Do  you  smoke? 

35.  Do  you  object  to  people  who  drink? 

36.  What  major  illnesses  have  you  had? 

37.  What  is  your  present  state  of  health? 

38.  Have  you  recently  undergone  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination? 

39.  What  is  the  name  of  your  family  doctor? 

40.  Do  you  have  an  allergy  of  any  kind? 

41.  Whom  would  you  like  us  to  notify  in  case  of  an 
emergency? 

42.  Where  have  you  been  employed  previously? 

43.  What  type  of  credit  rating  do  you  have? 

44.  How  much  salary  do  you  expect?  Weekly 
salary?  Monthly?  Yearly? 

45.  Regardless  of  your  present  salary,  what  salary 
would  you  have  to  maintain  to  live  in  the  style  to 
which  you  would  like  to  become  accustomed? 

46.  Would  you  accept  a  relatively  low-paying  po¬ 
sition  if  you  were  told  that  you  would  later  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher-paying  one? 

47.  Would  you  accept  temporary  employment  if  it 
were  offered  to  you? 

48.  Do  you  have  any  objections  to  a  woman  su¬ 
pervisor? 

49.  Would  you  be  willing  to  work  overtime? 

50.  Would  you  be  willing  to  work  on  Saturdays? 

51.  If  a  special  occasion  arose,  would  you  be  willing 
to  work  on  Sundays? 

52.  Do  you  plan  to  further  your  education  in  any 
way? 

53.  What  is  your  ultimate  ambition? 

54.  Do  you  wear  glasses  while  you  work? 

55.  Are  you  right-  or  left-handed? 

56.  Do  you  have  hospitalization  insurance? 

57.  Would  you  object  if  you  were  put  into  an  office 
with  a  (name  of  a  minority  group)? 

58.  What  are  some  of  your  hobbies? 

59.  Have  you  earned,  or  do  you  earn,  all  or  part  of 
your  school  expenses? 

60.  What  is  your  Social  Security  number? 

61.  Have  you  taken  any  college  courses  or  techni¬ 
cal  courses  beyond  high  school? 

62.  How  do  you  get  along  with  people? 
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PENNY  DOYLE’S  three  weeks  of  training 
in  a  school  office  help  convince  John 
Frey,  Philadelphia  National  Bank  branch 
personnel  manager,  that  she’s  a  good 
job  prospect.  Her  office  practice  teacher, 
Harry  Startzell,  looks  on. 


habits,  abihties  and  the  intangibles 
that  make  a  good  employee. 

These  ratings,  plus  the  academic- 
record,  are  used  to  weed  out  those 
unsuited  to  the  program.  Those  who 
remain,  and  this  is  usually  most  of 
those  who  began,  are  screened  care¬ 
fully  to  match  specific  job  requests 
from  local  firms.  During  the  spring 
semester,  each  of  these  students 
spends  two  full  weeks  working  full 
timp  for  pay  for  the  firm  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned.  Again,  the 
hours  and  working  conditions  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  regular  em¬ 
ployees;  students’  pay  is  either  the 
minimum  wage  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany  or  the  national  minimum. 

The  Delhaas  work  experience  pro¬ 
gram  began  in  1953  imder  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Harry  I.  Startzell,  teacher 
of  the  senior  office  practice  course. 
Originally,  the  total  program  was 
confined  to  Delhaas  itself.  The  gen¬ 
eral  office,  various  department  heads 
and  individual  teachers  served  as 
“employers.”  Twenty  students  made 
up  the  initial  work  group. 

Gradually,  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  program  was  expanded  to 
include  the  township  junior  high 
school  and  elementary  schools.  The 
number  of  students  involved  also  was 
increased  gradually  imtil  the  present 
level  was  reached. 

In  1957  Mr.  Startzell  decided  that 
the  “bugs”  had  been  worked  out 
of  the  program  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  expand  operations  into 
the  community. 

He  contacted  a  dozen  local  busi¬ 
ness  firms.  To  each  he  sent  a  letter 
explaining  the  program,  outlining  the 
sehool’s  aims  and  detaiUng  the  train¬ 
ing  and  background  of  the  students. 
Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  form 
on  which  the  firms  were  asked  to 
specify  the  traits  and  training  re¬ 
quired  in  students  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  for  work  experience.  It  was  also 
explained  that  the  students  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  their  work. 

Nine  firms  accepted  this  initial 
invitation  —  the  number  has  since 
grown  to  seventeen.  Both  Mr.  Start- 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


Use 

School 

Offices 

For  Preliminary  Work  Experience 


Here’s  how  to  allow  students  a  useful  transition  period 
between  the  classroom  and  the  business  office 


Delhaas  seniors  are  under  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  the  experienced 
secretarial  and  clerical  personnel. 
The  students  begin  with  the  sim¬ 
plest  office  tasks  and  are  led  grad¬ 
ually  to  assume  increasing  respon¬ 
sibility.  'They  learn  technique  and 
protocol  by  observing  the  regular 
employees  in  action  and  by  talking 
over  problems  and  procedures  at 
lunch  or  during  coffee  breaks.  Per¬ 
iodic  conferences  with  the  principal 
give  them  an  employer’s  views  on 
work  habits  and  personal  character¬ 
istics  and,  more  important,  appraise 
for  the  student  his  own  progress. 

At  Delhaas,  we  think  of  this  per¬ 
iod  as  being  similar  to  the  student 
teaching  done  by  college  seniors 
preparing  for  careers  in  education. 
In  both  instances,  students  trained 
for  a  specific  job  are  given  a  con¬ 
trolled  experience  with  professional 
supervision  as  a  final  step  in  their 
preparation.  Results,  too,  are  simi¬ 
lar.  Sometimes  we  find  that  a  student 
is  just  not  suited;  usually,  however, 
the  period  spent  in  the  school  offices 
enables  students  to  gain  both  experi¬ 
ence  and  confidence.  They  mature 
— and  as  a  result  of  this  phase  are 
better  prepared  to  go  out  into  the 
business  world. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  schools  involved  rate 
the  students  on  personality,  work 


JAMES  H.  McGOLDRICK 

Delhaas  High  School,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Each  year,  60  senior  book¬ 
keeping  and  stenographic  stu¬ 
dents  enroll  in  the  Delhaas  High 
School  work  experience  program.  All 
60  receive  three  full  weeks  of  on- 
the-job  training  in  the  township 
schools  toward  the  end  of  the  fall 
semester.  During  these  weeks,  the 
students  perform  the  work  usually 
carried  on  by  the  regular  secretarial 
force;  they  have  the  same  hours  and 
working  conditions  as  those  who  nor¬ 
mally  perform  the  jobs. 

This  is  the  significant  part  of  the 
Delhaas  program,  the  feature  that 
distinguishes  it  from  the  usual  work 
experience  program.  It  is  during  this 
period — ^while  working  full  time  in 
the  offices  of  the  township  schools 
— that  our  students  make  the  slow 
transition  from  typical  high  school 
students  to  experienced  workers. 

Before  reporting  for'  work  in  the 
schools,  each  student  is  given  an 
intensive  14-week  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  various  c^ce 
machines.  'They  brush  up  on  their 
typing,  shorthand  and  filing  skills  and 
are  briefed  on  office  techniques. 
Only  those  who  pass  this  phase  suc¬ 
cessfully  are  permitted  to  continue 
in  the  program. 

While  working  in  the  schools,  the 
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2.  Teaching  Procedures  and  Results 


RUSSELL  J.  HOSLER 
ELLEN  L.  LENSING 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

ONE  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
principles  of  learning  is  that 
learning  progresses  most  rapidly  when 
practice  material  is  appropriate  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  students.  Thus, 
availability  of  different  dictation 
speeds  should  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  individual  differences  in 
ability  found  in  the  average  short¬ 
hand  class.  A  study  was  therefore  de¬ 
veloped  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
students  who  had  a  range  of  speeds 
available  (through  tape  recorders)  for 
shorthand  practice  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room  situation  would  achieve  greater 
writing  speeds  than  students  who  had 
available  only  the  dictation  rate  tlie 
teacher  herself  was  able  to  provide. 


As  noted  in  last  month’s  article,  the 
experiment,  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  authors,  was  one  of  the 
projects  of  the  Wisconsin  School  Im¬ 
provement  Program  and  was  conduct¬ 
ed  at  East  High  School,  Madison, 
and  Washington  Park,  Racine. 

Since  the  second  semester  of  short¬ 
hand  is  normally  devoted  largely  to 
the  development  of  skill  in  taking  dic¬ 
tation,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  the 
level  of  instruction  at  which  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  inaugurate  the 
experiment. 

All  second-semester  classes  in  short¬ 
hand  at  the  two  high  schools  were 
included  in  the  study.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  study,  1959-60,  there  were  two 
experimental  classes  and  one  control 
class  at  one  of  the  schools  and  two 
control  and  two  experimental  classes 
at  the  otlier  school.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  study,  there  were  three 


second-semester  classes  at  both  high 
schools  and  all  classes  used  the  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  The  average  class 
size  was  25  students. 

The  teachers*  used  the  equipment 
in  their  instructional  program  for  a 
portion  of  most  class  periods.  The 
first  10  to  20  minutes  of  the  period 
were  devoted  to  those  activities  nor¬ 
mally  conducted  in  the  first  part  of 
a  second-semester  shorthand  class:  re¬ 
view  of  theory,  reading  of  shorthand 
from  the  textbook  or  from  homework 
and  teacher  dictation  of  short  letters 
from  the  textbook  or  other  source. 

The  last  30  to  40  minutes  of  the 
period  were  usually  devoted  to  the 

•  Teachers  at  East  High  School,  Madison : 
Elizabeth  Kieffer,  Betty  Scott,  Larry  John¬ 
son  (department  chairman);  teachers  at 
Washington  Park,  Racine:  Mary  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Florence  Pennyfeather,  John 
Philips  (department  chairman). 
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MULTIPLE-CHANNEL 
TAPE  DICTATION 
IN  SHORTHAND 
(continued) 


PORTABLE  listening  stations,  three  in  each  classroom, 
enabled  the  teacher  to  move  about  the  room  and 
listen  to  the  dictation  a  student  was  receiving  while 
she  watched  the  student’s  work.  An  overhead  runway 
kept  the  cable  from  interfering  with  movement. 


playing  of  prerecorded  materials  on 
tapes.  The  equipment  permitted  the 
playing  of  four  different  tapes  simul¬ 
taneously  and  the  students  received 
the  programs  through  earphones.  The 
appropriate  tapes  were  placed  on  the 
tape  decks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
class  periods  by  selected  students  who 
served  as  “technicians.”  They  also  re¬ 
placed  them  at  the  end  of  the  class 
period.  The  students  became  very  effi¬ 
cient  in  placing  the  tapes  on  the  decks 
and  the  operation  took  only  a  few 
seconds. 

A  large  supply  of  tapes  at  dictation 
speeds  from  50  to  130  words  a  min¬ 
ute  was  prepared  by  the  University 
staff  and  made  available  to  the  schools 
in  the  study.  Each  tape  contained  a 
five-minute  take  with  each  one-min¬ 
ute  segment  dictated  three  times,  each 
time  at  an  increased  speed.  The  seg¬ 
ments  were  combined  at  the  middle 
speed. 

Shordiand  outlines  for  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  words  were  provided  in  preview 
sheets  for  each  of  the  recorded  tape 
programs.  Silent  periods  of  from  20 
to  30  seconds  were  given  on  the  tapes 
at  appropriate  times  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  could  preview  and  postview 
the  outlines  for  certain  words. 

The  teacher  selected  tapes  with 
speeds  appropriate  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  levels  of  the  students  in  the 


class.  In  general,  students  were  asked 
to  select  the  tape  channel  with  the 
middle  dictation  speed  20  warn  high¬ 
er  than  that  at  which  they  had  pass¬ 
ed  a  test  with  at  least  95  per  cent 
accuracy. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  class 
period,  the  teacher  stopped  the  tape 
on  one  of  the  channels  and  had  the 
students  who  had  been  taking  dicta¬ 
tion  from  that  recording  read  back 
their  notes.  This  activity  did  not  seem 
to  disturb  the  other  students  who 
were  taking  dictation  on  other  chan¬ 
nels.  With  four  different  channels  it 
was  possible  to  provide  practice  dic¬ 
tation  speeds  at  four  different  levels. 
This  was,  in  general,  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  individual  differences  in 
the  classes.  On  some  days  one  chan¬ 
nel  was  used  for  testing  and  only 
three  channels  were  available  for 
practice. 

As  was  explained  last  month,  the 
teacher  was  able  to  monitor  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  any  channel  through  porta¬ 
ble  equipment  that  was  available  in 
each  aisle. 

Testing 

The  multiple-channel  feature  of  the 
equipment  provided  an  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  means  for  giving  dictation 
speed  tests.  A  large  supply  of  three- 
minute  takes  was  provided  on  short 


tapes  at  different  speeds.  (Only 
three-minute  dictation  tests  are  used 
in  this  program.)  When  a  student  or 
group  of  students  was,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher,  ready  for  a  try 
at  the  next  higher  speed,  a  test  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  channels  and 
all  those  who  wanted  to  try  passing 
it  were  given  that  opportunity.  Fre¬ 
quently,  more  than  one  speed  test 
would  be  given  on  the  same  day.  If  a 
student  felt  that  he  had  missed  a 
good  deal  of  the  dictation  and  that 
he  would  definitely  make  more  er¬ 
rors  than  the  5  per  cent  allowed,  he 
was  permitted  to  skip  the  transcrib¬ 
ing  and  go  immediately  to  another 
channel  for  additional  practice. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  for  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  there  are  no  specific 
predetermined  testing  days;  students 
may  take  tests  whenever  they  feel 
ready  to  try  the  next  higher  speed. 
Each  student  may  determine  his  own 
testing  day,  with  appropriate  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  teacher,  of  course. 

Teacher  Reaction 

The  four  teachers  who  participated 
directly  in  the  study  were  interview¬ 
ed  frequently  in  order  to  determine 
their  reactions  and  evaluations  of  the 
electronic  equipment.  It  was  their 
consensus  that  the  equipment  greatly 
facilitated  the  effective  teaching  of 
shorthand.  In  addition  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  a  variety  of  dicta¬ 
tion  speeds  available,  the  teachers 
were  relieved  of  the  often  monoto¬ 
nous  routine  of  dictating  and  were 
thus  able  to  give  more  time  to  work¬ 
ing  witfi  individual  students  in  the 
classroom. 

Specifically,  the  teachers  in  the 
program  cited  the  following  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  electronic  equipment: 

•  The  teacher  was  free  to  work 
with  students  on  an  individual  basis 
on  such  matters  as  analyzing  errors 
on  transcripts  and  reviewing  English 
fundamentals. 

•  There  was  time  available  for  the 
teacher  to  counsel  the  students  on 
the  appropriate  practice  speeds  they 
should  be  using. 

•  The  teacher  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  each  student  in  his  short¬ 
hand  writing  so  that  suggestions  for 
improvement  could  be  made  indivi¬ 
dually. 

•  Make-up  work  was  greatly  facili¬ 

tated.  The  equipment  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  student  to  take  a  test  miss¬ 
ed  with  little  or  no  extra  teacher 
time.  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  IBM  ‘Selectric’ — 
A  New 

Teaching  Typewriter 

IBM’s  education  specialist  describes  the  machine 


"SINGLE  TYPING  ELEMENT"  (above),  main  feature 
of  IBM  Selectric,  is  a  truncated  sphere  with  characters 
molded  on  its  surface;  it  rotates  and  tilts  to  bring 
them  into  printing  position.  The  machine  has  no  mov¬ 
able  carriage;  the  typing  element  moves  along  a  rod 
(right),  printing  as  it  goes.  The  element  is  easily 
inserted  or  removed,  as  is  the  ribbon,  which  comes  in 
a  plastic  cartridge  for  insertion  behind  the  element. 


L.  M.  COLLINS 

Manager,  Educational  Services 
Electric  Typewriter  Div.,  IBM  Corp. 


E  THREW  AWAY  everything 
^  ^  but  the  alphabet,”  said  H. 
Wisner  Miller,  Jr.,  vice-president  ot 
International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
in  describing  the  new  IBM  “Selectric” 
typewriter  at  its  unveiling. 

It  sounds  dramatic  and  a  bit  im¬ 
probable,  perhaps,  but  the  more  you 
work  with  this  revolutionary  new 
member  of  the  century-old  type- 
witer  family,  the  more  accurate  the 
description  seems. 

What  makes  the  Selectric  different 
from  any  other  typewriter? 

•  It  has  no  type  bars  to  pile  or  keys 
to  clash. 

•  It  has  no  carriage  movement; 
thus  key  wobble  and  vibration  are 


eliminated,  and  no  special  desk  or 
extra  space  is  required  for  carriage 
movement. 

•  It  is  simple  to  operate,  easy  to 
teach  and  to  learn. 

“How  does  it  work?”  is  the  first 
question  everyone  asks  when  he  sees 
the  Selectric. 

The  technological  breakthrough 
that  makes  the  Selectric  possible  after 
ten  years  of  research  and  experimen¬ 
tation  is  the  “single  typing  element,” 
a  truncated  sphere  that  is  about  the 
size  of  a  golf  ball  and  weighs  only 
nine  grams.  Replacing  the  44  type 
bars  on  conventional  typewriters,  the 
element  is  molded  with  88  charac¬ 
ters,  each  of  which  was  especially 


designed  to  fit  its  rounded  sides. 
There  are  four  rows  of  22  characters 
each,  with  the  lower-case  letters  and 
the  numbers  on  one  half  and  the 
upper-case  letters  and  the  symbols 
on  the  other. 

When  the  element  is  in  “home” 
position,  the  lower-case  z  is  centered, 
facing  the  stationary  paper  carrier, 
and  the  upper-case  Z  is  facing  the 
typist.  As  the  key  is  depressed,  the 
element  rotates,  tilts  and  rocks  against 
the  paper,  printing  the  letter  faster 
than  the  eye  can  see. 

The  typing  element  is  mounted  on 
a  small  unit  called  the  “carrier,” 
which  replaces  the  movable  carriage. 
The  carrier  houses  the  element,  the 
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IBM  SELECTRIC  (continued) 

riblxin  cartridge  and  levers  for 
changing  the  ribbon  lanes,  reversing 
or  typing  on  stencil.  It  glides  from 
left  to  right  across  the  typewriter  on 
a  small  rod,  via  a  series  of  pulleys 
and  transport  wires  that  are  preci¬ 
sion  engineered.  The  entire  carrier 
weighs  only  one  pound,  as  compared 
with  the  conventional  movable  car¬ 
riage  weighing  nine  pounds. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the 
Selectric  in  the  classroom? 

As  a  business  educator  who  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  the  classroom 
and  who  has  been  privileged  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Selectric  during  its  develop¬ 
ment,  I  believe  it  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  as  a  teaching  Upewnriter. 

•  Since  there  is  no  movable  car¬ 
riage,  the  jarring  and  vibration  char¬ 
acteristics  of  conventional  typewriters 
have  been  overcome.  No  more  “car¬ 
riage  jar”  to  send  books  crashing  to 
the  floor!  Also,  without  the  distraction 
of  a  moving  carriage,  the  student  can 
keep  eyes  on  the  copy  and  hands 
in  position — ^“musts”  for  the  beginner. 

•  The  Selectric’s  contour,  scooped- 
top  keys  provide  maximum  security 
of  location;  this  results  in  speed  with 
control.  The  quick  finger  release  pos¬ 
sible  on  this  ripewriter  means  eflFort- 
less  typing  with  less  finger  hesitation 
in  stroking  all  characters. 

•  The  Selectric  requires  only  as 
much  space  as  its  base,  taking  no 
valuable  desk  room  for  a  moving  car¬ 
riage.  It  fits  a  variety  of  desks,  per¬ 
mitting  more  typing  stations  in  the 
classroom.  Thus,  the  work  area  for 
both  teacher  and  student  has  been 
increased.  This  extra  space  provides 
more  comfort  and  is  conducive  to 
frequent  desk-side  teaching. 

•  Uneven  typing  rhythm,  which  is 
characteristic  of  beginning  typing  stu¬ 
dents,  often  results  in  type  bar  clash¬ 
ing  and  piling  when  two  or  more 
keys  are  struck  simultaneously  or  in 
rapid  succession,  leaving  the  student 
frustrated.  (Let’s  face  it— even  ad¬ 
vanced  typists  are  occasionally  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  problem.)  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  Selectric,  tangling  of 
keys  is  entirely  eliminated,  since 
there  are  no  type  bars  to  jam  or  keys 
to  pile.  The  Selectric  has  two  special 
features  to  help  correct  erratic  typing 
rhythm.  One  is  the  “stroke  storage 
system,”  whereby  the  Selectric 
“stores”  the  second  of  two  letters 
struck  in  rapid  succession  and  types 
it  out  immediately  after  the  first  one. 


Thus,  in  rapid  letter  combinations 
such  as  t-h,  the  t  can  type  first  and 
the  h  follow  in  split-second  sequence 
without  crowding  the  letters  or  strik¬ 
ing  over.  Teachers  of  typewriting  will 
recognize  this  distinct  advantage  in 
stroking  blended  patterns.  The  sec¬ 
ond  corrective  feature  is  the  “dou¬ 
ble-stroke  control.”  Whenever  a  stu¬ 
dent  strokes  tv’o  keys  together,  the 
Selectric  will  type  neither  character. 
This  encourages  individual,  rapid 
key-stroking  and  eliminates  “piling.” 

•  The  Selectric  offers  the  typist 
the  imique  opportunity  to  change 
type  styles  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
The  element  can  be  removed  from 
its  carrier  post  by  pressing  the  two 
spring  clips  on  top  and  lifting,  and 
another  element  may  be  clicked  into 
place  in  a  second.  (For  school  in¬ 
stallations,  IBM  recommends  a  “lock- 
on”  element  to  prevent  unnecessary 
removal.)  The  removable  element 
will  be  ideal  for  advanced  secretar¬ 
ial  and  office  practice  students  when 
production  typing  is  taught.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  six  type  styles  avail¬ 
able,  three  for  pica  and  three  for 
elite.  With  a  library’  of  these  typing 
elements,  the  student  or  secretary 
has  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  bat¬ 
tery  of  typewriters,  rather  than  just 
one.  Attractive  correspondence,  pro¬ 
motional  literature,  newsletters,  bulle¬ 
tins  and  billings  may  be  produced 
without  having  to  borrow  other  type¬ 
writers  or  delegate  special  jobs. 

•  Ribbon-changing  on  the  Selec¬ 
tric  has  been  simplified  for  the  teach¬ 
er  and  student.  The  snap-on-and-off 
ribbon  cartridge  provides  a  variety 
of  colors  and  quick,  clean  changing 
in  moments.  Because  it  is  encased  in 
a  cartridge,  the  nylon  ribbon  re¬ 
mains  fresh  and  usable  for  months. 
There  are  eight  colors,  including 
black  and  red  and  shades  of  blue, 
green  and  brown. 

•  The  Selectric  is  a  practical 
teaching  instrument  because  it  is 
completely  keyboard-operated.  By 
giving  the  .student  a  “oneness  of 
technique”  while  she  is  operating  the 
keyboard  and  all  service  keys,  it  in¬ 
creases  confidence  in  typing.  The 
electric  return  key  requires  only  a 
flick  of  the  little  finger  to  operate. 
The  shift  keys  and  shift  lock  are 
within  easy  finger-tip  reach,  as  is  the 
on-off  switch. 

•  On  the  Selectric,  tabs  can  be  set 
at  every  space  if  desired.  The  tab 
clear-set  control  on  the  left  side  of 
the  keyboard  is  also  operated  from 


the  home-row  position.  This  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  tabulating,  paragraphing,  cen¬ 
tering  and  other  tab  applications  is 
another  teaching  advantage. 

•  A  new  key  has  been  added  to 
the  Selectric — the  index  key.  It  en¬ 
ables  the  student  to  feed  paper 
rapidly  into  the  typewriter  and  index 
vertically  at  any  point  without  re¬ 
turning  to  the  left  margin  and  using 
the  tab  key.  There  are  five  “typa- 
matic”  keys  on  the  Selectric,  with 
both  single  and  repeat  action — the 
index  key,  return  key,  space  bar, 
backspace  and  underscore-hyphen 
key.  By  using  these  singly  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  the  typist  can  move  the  car¬ 
rier  to  any  position  quickly. 

•  Two  other  keyboard  features 
are  noteworthy  from  both  the  teach¬ 
er’s  and  the  student’s  viewpoint — the 
visible  margin  scale  immediately 
above  the  keyboard  and  the  margin 
sets,  which  require  only  a  simple 
press-and -slide  motion  to  operate. 
Thus,  the  student  is  able  to  see  ex¬ 
actly  what  margins  he  is  setting  with 
a  finger-tip  reach. 

All  these  features  make  the  Se¬ 
lectric  truly  keyboard-operated.  The 
student  is  able  to  spend  less  time 
learning  where  the  controls  are  and 
how  to  operate  them,  and  more  time 
in  production  typing.  Since  relaxation 
and  right  attitude  are  so  important 
to  the  beginning  typist,  as  well  as 
the  advanced  student,  these  aids  will 
do  much  to  establish  right  attitudes 
and  make  learning  easier. 

Electrics  Are  Widely  Used 

The  extensive  use  of  electric  type- 
wTiters  in  business  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  resulted  in  a  greater 
need  to  teach  more  electric  typing 
in  our  schools.  'The  Selectric  will  en¬ 
able  teachers  to  improve  students’ 
typing  techniques  and  allow  a  great¬ 
er  portion  of  the  teaching  time  to  be 
used  in  production  or  application 
typing. 

During  the  testing  period  that 
preceded  the  announcement  of  the 
Selectric,  typists  repeatedly  made 
remarks  along  the  lines  of,  “I  like  the 
touch,  my  speed  is  greater  and  I  am 
more  accmate  on  this  typewriter 
than  I  have  any  right  to  be.” 

I  believe  that  teachers  of  type¬ 
writing  will  welcome  “single  element 
typing,”  because  it  eliminates  several 
of  the  obstacles  that  frequently  hind¬ 
er  or  curtail  the  development  of  good 
techniques  of  “power  typing”  for 
many  students. 
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SELL  FOR  EXTRA  INCOME 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

•  How  much  courage,  imagination, 
tenacity  and  determination  have  you? 
Successful  salesmen  have  all  these 
qualities. 

If  you  have  decided  that  you  have 
the  four  prerequisites  I’ve  listed  and 
are  interested  in  selling,  you  must 
next  decide  what  to  sell.  That  is  the 
easiest  question  to  answer:  Sell  the 
thing  you  would  most  like  to  sell;  sell 
the  thing  you  know  most  about  or 
can  find  out  most  about;  sell  a  neces¬ 
sity  if  possible.  There  are  hundreds 
of  products  and  services  that  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  direct  sell¬ 
ing;  some  of  them  are  listed  in  the 
box  on  page  18.  There  are  several 
magazines  published  that  deal  with 
direct  selling;  perusal  of  one  or  more 
of  them  at  a  newsstand  will  supply 
you  with  any  number  of  names  and 
addresses  of  companies  selling  prod¬ 
ucts  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  you 
can  choose  from  among  them. 

If  you  will  pardon  another  personal 
illustration,  I  started  my  sales  career 
by  selhng  woolen  goods  to  coal  miners 
and  cattle  ranchers  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  (I  visited  the  mines  and 
ranches  on  horseback  in  those  days.) 
Later  I  tried  selling  several  other 
items.  For  the  last  20  years,  I’ve  been 
selhng  uniforms  to  doctors,  dentists, 
druggists,  nurses,  barbers,  waitresses, 
beauticians  and  others.  For  me,  uni¬ 
forms  are  an  ideal  product  to  sell. 
They  are  always  in  demand,  the  sup¬ 
ply  in  stores  is  Umited,  sales  are  fairly 
fast  and  easy  and  repeat  business  is 
excellent.  Then,  too,  I  can  sell  where 
I  want,  when  I  want,  as  I  want— in 
other  words,  I  am  my  own  boss.  Tlie 
last  point  is  important  to  a  retired 
person  who  doesn’t  want  to  be  tied 
down  to  a  set  schedule. 

I’ve  talked  mainly  about  the  money 
to  be  made  in  selling,  saying  httle 
about  the  fim  to  be  had,  the  pleasant 
contacts  to  be  made,  the  interesting 
people  to  be  met,  the  places  to  be 
visited,  the  valuable  experience  to  be 
gained.  The  rewards  of  these  side 
benefits  of  selling  can  easily  outweigh 
the  financial  benefits,  which  can  be 
as  great  or  as  small  as  you  wish  to 
make  them.  You  can  build  up  a  chen- 
tele  of  customers  who  soon  become 
friends.  I  like  money— it  is  handy  to 
have— but  I  wouldn’t  trade  tlie  friends 
I’ve  made  on  the  road  for  a  lot  more 
money  than  I’ve  ever  made  in  the  35 
years  I’ve  been  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer. 


Now  is  the  time  to  decide  about  joining 
associations.  If  you  have  not  attended  a  meeting  of  your  area  or  state 
association  recently,  you  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  professionally— and 
no  one  can  tell  you  much  about  it.  Why  not  go  and  find  out  for  yourself? 
Make  up  a  car  pool  of  your  department  members  and  enjoy  the  sociability 
of  going  together. 

If  you  get  only  one  new  idea  from  each  meeting  you  attend,  it  is  worth 
it.  At  our  state  association  meeting  last  April  we  received  so  much 
mimeographed  material,  pamphlets  and  booklets  that  it  will  take  us  all 
this  year  to  experiment  with  all  the  suggestions. 

Most  of  these  meetings  are  sharing  sessions,  but  there  are  other  aspects 
that  are  invaluable— meeting  old  friends,  exchanging  ideas  and  small  talk, 
meeting  the  guest  speakers,  agreeing  or  violently  disagreeing  with  the 
speaker’s  viewpoints. 

There  are  imexpected  pleasures,  too.  I  was  attending  the  NEA  convention 
in  Cleveland  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  had  to  get  to  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
quickly  after  the  convention.  Through  friends,  I  was  invited  to  ride  to 
Reading  with  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania.  A  more  enjoyable  ride  could 
not  be  imagined.  My  hostess  was  a  business  education  teacher  in  Reading. 
So  we  talk^  both  NEA  and  business  .education  all  the  way.  Of  course,  we 
found  that  we  had  similar  problems  (none  of  which  we  solved).  The 
fellowship  was  most  enjoyable. 

So,  get  out  and  see  and  hear  how  your  fellow  business  education  teachers 
work,  socialize  and  help  each  other. 

Nothing  impresses  my  students  more  than  to  have  a  recent  gradiiate 
visit  the  class.  We  are  missing  a  bet  by  not  making  more  use  of  this 
“inspiration”  factor. 

One  of  my  former  students  talked  to  our  class  and  stressed  the  necessity 
of  paying  attention  to  directions.  (Of  course  I  stress  that,  too;  but  1  am 
afraid  the  students  hear  it  too  often  from  me.)  She  related  an  incident 
and  told  how  embarrassed  she  was  by  thinking  that  she  could  do  two 
things  at  the  same  time.  She  was  proofreading  some  material  when  the 
boss  asked  her  to  address  the  envelope  for  this  material  in  a  special 
manner.  She  heard  him,  she  said,  but  forgot  to  make  a  note  of  the  direc¬ 
tions.  Later  in  the  day,  when  he  was  signing  his  letters,  he  called 
her  attention  to  the  envelope.  She  had  forgotten.  It  was  not  a  world-shaking 
error,  but  the  address  was  important. 

She  told  the  class  to  listen  when  directions  were  being  given  and,  if 
necessary,  to  make  a  note  of  them.  And  she  said  the  place  to  start  to  listen 
to  directions  was  right  here  in  the  classroom. 

Such  incidents  told  by  a  former  student  certainly  carry  considerable 
weight  with  students.  Now  that  last  year’s  graduates  are  working,  they 
might  have  some  suggestions  for  yovu:  students.  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  call  employers  of  former  students  and  have  explained  that,  if  possible, 
I  would  hke  to  have  their  employee  talk  to  my  class.  In  nearly  every  case 
they  have  been  interested  and  co-operative. 

Shorthand  notes  and  homework  of  former  students  can  be  of  inspirational 
help,  too,  as  I  mentioned  some  months  ago.  Early  in  the  school  year,  I 
hand  out  shorthand  written  by  former  students  (only  the  best,  of  course). 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  notes  of  one  of  my  students  who  qualified  for 
the  Certificate  of  Merit  in  the  Annual  OGA  Contest.  This  shows  the  new 


J  students  that  it  is  possible  to  write  clear,  well-proportioned  outlines— they 
Ji  have  the  evidence,  written  by  people  like  them  who  sat  in  the  same 
classroom.  Seeing  the  good  work  of  former  students  is  a  much  better 
5  incentive  to  the  students  than  just  being  told  by  me  that  they  can  do  better. 
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{CotUinued  from  fHige  23) 

tion  to  have  a  seat,  the  interviewer 
may  begin  his  questioning. 

W'e  strongly  suggest  that  each  ap¬ 
plicant  be  greeted  with  something 
like,  “Well,  Miss  Allen,  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  yourself.”  Many  students 
are  taken  aback  by  such  a  greeting, 
but  such  an  opening  request  is  often 
used  in  an  attempt  to  put  the  appli¬ 
cant  at  ease,  as  well  as  to  provide 
her  with  an  opening  to  present  infor¬ 
mation  desired  by  the  employer. 

A  variation  of  such  a  general  ques¬ 
tion  might  be,  “What  kind  of  position 
are  you  looking  for.  Miss  Lloyd?”  In 
such  a  case,  the  personnel  director 
may  have  been  interviewing  candi¬ 
dates  for  jobs  as  bricklayers,  firemen, 
supervisors,  paper  sorters  or  clerical 
workers.  If  he  has  not  looked  at  the 
applicant’s  papers  within  the  last  few 
minutes,  he  may  have  forgotten  that 
a  steiiographer’s  position  is  open.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  know  that  a 
stenographer  is  wanted  in  the  sales 
department,  but  perhaps  this  partic¬ 
ular  candidate  wants  a  position  as  a 
file  clerk.  At  any  rate,  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  gives  the  employer  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observ'e  how  the  candidate 
handles  herself  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  get  some  idea  of  her 
attitude  toward  work,  her  mental 
agility  and  any  interests  she  may 
have  that  will  make  for  better  place¬ 
ment. 

After  the  introductory  questions  or 
statements,  we  suggest  that  the  in¬ 
terviewer  use  our  suggested  list  of 
questions  as  a  guide.  Many  people 
under  our  guidance  have  profited  by 
being  put  through  such  an  interview. 

Why  Ask  “Tough”  Questions? 

Some  of  the  questions  may  at  first 
seem  strange  or  even  in  bad  taste. 
For  instance,  Questicwi  7 — ^“When  and 
where  were  your  parents  bom?” — 
may  prompt  the  feeling  in  a  student 
that  it  is  of  no  concern  to  an  employer 
whether  her  parents  came  from  an¬ 
other  country’.  If,  before  any  student 
is  ready  to  be  put  through  an  inter¬ 
view,  the  class  is  informed  that  noth¬ 
ing  personal  is  meant  by  such  a 
question,  the  tension  at  the  time  of 
employment  will  be  eased.  Like  many 
other  questions  on  an  interview  form, 
this  one  is  more  significant  than  might 
appear  at  first  reading.  The  answer 
may  reveal  information  such  as  citi¬ 
zenship,  training  schools  or  home  en¬ 


vironment.  It  might  also  be  explained 
that,  in  these  days  of  international 
tension,  many  c-ompanies  ask  such 
questions  merely  as  a  routine  guaran¬ 
tee  of  American  loyalty,  particularly 
when  government  contracts  are  in¬ 
volved. 

Question  10 — ^“How  much  do  you 
owe  on  your  car?” — ^may  give  rise  to 
the  thought,  if  not  the  actual  com¬ 
ment,  “It’s  nobody’s  business  what  I 
owe  on  my  car.”  If  the  teacher  ex¬ 
plains  to  her  class  that,  again,  the 
company  does  not  want  to  pry  but 
wants  to  know  something  about  the 
stability  of  a  potential  employee,  the 
student  will  face  such  a  question 
without  a  feeling  of  belligerency  to¬ 
ward  the  future  interviewer. 

We  consider  Questions  16  and  17 
— “How  fast  do  you  type?”  and  “How 
fast  do  you  write  shorthand?”— to  be 
extremely  important.  The  reaction 
of  most  teachers  will  probably  be, 
“My  students  are  tested  every  day. 
Of  course  they  know’  how  fast  they 
can  type,  how  fast  they  can  write 
shorthand.”  But  please  remember 
that  a  student  has  never  faced  the 
world  of  business,  that  each  day  is  a 
new  experience  for  her.  Actually,  the 
thoughts  that  go  through  her  mind 
when  she  is  confronted  by  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  along  these  lines: 

Well,  for  12  seconds,  I  type  102 
words  a  minute.  But  he  probably 
doesn’t  want  to  know  my  speed  for 
that  short  a  time.  For  a  half-minute, 
1  type  89  words  a  minute.  But  that 
probably  isn’t  a  fair  test  either.  For 
one  minute,  I  type  81  words  a  minute. 
Should  I  tell  him  that?  No,  that’s  too 
short  a  time,  too.  For  five  minutes  1 
type  74  words  a  minute.  Should  I  tell 
him  that?  Well,  maybe  he  wants  to 
know  for  ten  minutes.  I’ve  done  68 
words  for  ten  minutes.  So  should  1 
tell  him  68  words  a  minute?  Or 
should  I  tell  him  74  words  a  minute? 
Or  should  I  hit  someplace  in  the 
middle  and  give  him  the  round  figure 
of  70? 

The  point  is  that,  even  though  a 
typewriting  student  has  been  tested 
almost  daily  since  she  first  sat  down 
at  the  machine,  she  has  at  most  only 
a  vague  idea  of  the  answer  the  em¬ 
ployer  wants.  Also,  a  student  often 
feels  that  if  she  types  68  words  a 
minute,  she  must  give  that  exact  fig¬ 
ure  instead  of  saying,  “I  type  approxi¬ 
mately  65  words  a  minute.”  Or,  if 
she  has  gone  past  the  65  warn  mark 
several  times,  she  may  reply,  “I  t>’pe 
approximately  70  words  a  minute.” 


To  the  student,  those  extra  two  words 
a  minute  are  vitally  important,  and 
she  is  likely  to  consider  that  she  is 
being  dishonest  if  she  does  not  give 
a  definite  speed  for  a  definite  time. 
What  the  student  does  not  realize  is 
that  the  employer  wants  to  know  her 
speed  within  a  general  area,  and  that 
a  difference  of  two  or  three  warn  is  of 
only  minor  importance. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  short¬ 
hand.  If  a  student  has  taken  pre¬ 
viewed  dictation  at  110  warn,  then 
has  worked  her  speed  up  to  130  warn, 
she  is  doubtful  about  which  speed 
to  designate.  Then,  too,  she  may 
think  that  the  employer  is  referring 
to  new  material  with  no  previewing. 
Her  speed  may  vary  from  100  warn 
on  completely  new  material  to  160 
warn  in  short  spurts  on  familiar  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  evident  that  a  student  may 
know  her  own  speed,  yet  be  unable 
to  come  forth  with  a  ready  reply 
when  asked  by  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer. 

The  instructor  should  explain  that 
this  student  can  safely  and  honestly 
reply  that  she  takes  dictation  at  110 
warn.  In  any  case,  after  a  few  days 
on  the  job,  she  will  become  familiar 
enough  with  the  firm’s  terminology 
to  boost  her  speed  well  past  the  110 
mark. 

The  Marriage  Question 

Question  27 — ^“What  are  your  plans 
for  marriage  at  the  present  time?” — 
is  one  that  usually  gives  high  school 
students  difficulty.  Many  high  school 
girls,  if  they  are  not  going  steady 
with  a  favorite  boy  friend,  at  least 
have  a  special  boy  whom  they  hope 
to  marry  eventually.  The  question 
will  often  throw  a  girl  into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  frustration.  She  feels 
that  if  she  says,  “I  have  no  plans 
for  marriage,”  she  has  rejected  the 
boy  whom  she  foresees  as  her  future 
husband.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
replies,  “I  hope  to  be  marritxl  within 
the  next  few  months,”  she  feels  that 
she  will  chase  her  boy  friend  away 
because  she  is  making  it  obvious  that 
she  has  designs  on  him. 

The  teacher  can  explain  that  such 
a  question  is  not  meant  to  pry  into 
students’  romantic  dreams  but  is 
merely  intended  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
t(X-tion  for  the  organization  against 
hiring  a  girl  who  plans  to  work  for 
two  or  three  months,  then  be  mar¬ 
ried  and  move  away  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  teacher  should  explain 
that  a  student  can  easily  say,  “I  do 
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not  have  plans  for  marriage  at  pres¬ 
ent,”  without  losing  her  opportunity 
for  that  One  Man. 

Question  32— “How  often  do  you  at¬ 
tend  church?”— might  also  provoke  ob¬ 
jections.  The  teacher  should  make  it 
clear  that  business  firms  often  feel  that 
an  apphcant  who  is  a  member  of  a 
church  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
corrununity  is  a  more  desirable  citi¬ 
zen  and  employee. 

We  varied  Question  44  —  “How 
much  salary  do  you  expect?  Weekly 
salary?  Monthly?  Yearly?” — so  that 
the  student  will  understand  that  some 
companies  speak  of  salaries  in  terms 
of  annual  amounts.  For  instance,  one 
company  may  say,  “We  pay  our  stenog¬ 
raphers  $3,400.”  If  a  specified  annual 
amount  becomes  fixed  in  a  student’s 
mind,  confusion  will  often  result 
when  she  is  asked,  “What  weekly 
salary  do  you  expect?”  The  student 
should  be  informed  of  prevailing 
salary  rates  for  the  type  of  occupa¬ 
tion  for  which  she  plans  to  apply.  If 
the  candidate  is  willing  to  accept  the 
standard  beginning  rate,  she  should 
inform  the  interviewer  of  her  intent. 

Many  teachers  may  ivant  to  omit 
Question  57 — ^“Would  you  object  if 
you  were  put  into  an  office  with  a 
{name  of  a  minority  group)?’  How¬ 
ever,  we  included  it  because,  as  the 
world  figuratively  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  we  seem  to  be  growing 
more  and  more  aware  of  our  own 
discriminatory  practices,  and  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  frequently  put  to  potential  em¬ 
ployees.  It  often  leaves  the  applicant 
abashed  and  imable  to  think  of  a 
reply.  It  is  oiu:  feeling  that  each 
teacher  should  use  this  question  as  it 
best  fits  his  community;  the  indivi¬ 
dual  teacher  knows  the  race,  creed, 
color  or  religion  most  often  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  in  his  own  geographical 
area. 

Putting  your  students  through  a 
typical  interview  by  letting  them  play 
the  actual  role  of  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  will  prepare  them  for  the  time 
when  they  will  face  that  formidable 
interviewer  whom  they  otherwise 
might  fear.  Even  tliough  they  may  at 
first  look  on  you  as  an  overbearing 
busybody,  they  must  be  led  to  realize 
that  a  potential  employer  will  ask 
much  the  same  types  of  questions. 

Our  graduates  must  be  ready  to 
take  their  places  in  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  society.  We  should  help  them 
to  be  more  confident  and  more  capa¬ 
ble  as  future  participants  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 


HELEN  H.  GREEN  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  EAST  LANSING 


Norman  Cousins  of  the  Saturday  Review 

would  probably  be  surprised  if  he  knew  how  many  times  his  article  on 
'  “Compassion  Fatigue”  was  mentioned  in  the  “Current  Problems  in  Educa- 

'  tion”  class  that  I  taught  at  Colorado  State  College  this  past  summer.  It 

started  when  the  discouragement  of  a  fine  young  chap  concerning  the 
enormity  of  our  educational  problems  prompted  me  to  review  the  article. 

Compassion  fatigue,  according  to  Cousins,  is  a  devastating  malady  that 
’  affects  some  Americans  who  work  in  the  underprivileged  areas  of  the 

s  world.  It  does  not  kill,  but  it  renders  the  individual  totally  unfit  for  service. 

;  The  first  insidious  onslaught  is  felt  in  twinges  of  conscience— twinges 
^  that  increase  in  both  frequency  and  severity  as  the  worker  sees  more  and 
more  individuals  who  have  never  had  a  square  meal,  any  medical  attention, 

,  any  formal  education,  a  decent  shelter  or  any  consideration  for  their  dignity 
and  worth  as  individuals.  The  progression  of  the  disease  may  be  swift, 
says  Cousins,  with  the  next  stage  being  marked  by  a  feverish  heat  of  total 
;  involvement  as  the  individual  plunges  into  alleviating  some  of  the  distresses 
at  hand.  If  he  is  with  a  construction  firm  in  India,  he  becomes  obsessed 
with  the  need  to  build  more  and  more  adequate  housing.  If  he  is  a  yoirng 
,  medic  in  a  remote  jimgle,  he  feels  compelled  to  work  18  hours  a  day  to 
help  the  sea  of  suffering  humanity  that  surges  through  his  makeshift  hospital 
^  doors.  He  is  burning  up  with  the  ingency  of  his  need  to  do  more— to  ac- 
i  complish  wonders. 

I  Then  comes  the  final  stage  of  the  disease— the  stage  in  which  tlie  fever 
of  total  in\’olvement  is  burned  out  and  replaced  by  an  utter  and  debihtating 
state  of  complete  and  hopeless  frustration  and  pessimism. 

“It’s  no  use,”  says  the  young  medic.  “I  help  five  men  who  stand  before 
me;  and,  as  the  fifth  man  turns  away,  I  find  fifty  behind  him.  I  frantically 
help  the  fifty,  and  500  have  taken  their  places— and  there  are  50,000  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  50  miUion  needing  help  even  more.  The  needs  are  too 
great— there  are  too  many!”  Hopelessness  overwhelms  him. 

Such  are  the  ravages  of  compassion  fatigue,  says  Norman  Cousins.  And 
when  an  individual  has  succumbed  to  the  disease,  his  effectiveness  as  a 
worker  abroad  is  finished.  He  needs  to 'be  wrapped  up  tenderly  and  sent 
home,  for  he  is  no  longer  able  to  tackle  the  problems  positively. 

There  iue  others  who  do  not  succumb  to  compassion  fatigue,  though 
they,  too,  become  totally  involved  in  the  problems.  They  say,  “I  help  the 
~  first  man  standing  near.  He  leaves;  another  comes.  But  each  one  who  leaves 
may  help  another,  who  in  turn  helps  still  another— and  so  on.  Who  can 
say  how  far  the  power  of  any  one  individual  can  reach?” 

Teachers  sometimes  suffer  from  compassion  fatigue,  too.  They  be¬ 
come  frustrated  and  hopeless  when  confronted  with  the  enormity  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  today.  And  when  they  do,  like  the  young  Americans  working 
abroad,  they  are  no  longer  effective.  They  need  to  be  wrapped  up  gently 
and  sent— anywhere  but  into  the  classroom— or  cured!  I’m  convinced  that 
many  teachers  who  suffer  just  a  fight  attack  can  be  saved  for  teaching, 
provided  their  pessimism  can  be  dispelled  early  and  effectively. 

So  whenever  one  of  the  fine  young  teachers  in  “Current  Problems” 
would  start  to  say  something  to  the  effect  that  “You  cant  do  that  in  my 
district  because—”  somebody  would  shout  out,  “Compassion  fatigue!”  Amid 
^  the  laughter,  somebody  else  would  say,  “Never  underestimate  the  power 
s  of  the  individual.  Get  yourself  totally  involved!  Who  says  you  can’t?” 

^  Oh,  with  that  crowd  around,  nobody  in  “Current  Problems”  could  suc- 
P  cumb  to  an  attack  of  compassion  fatigue.  How  about  you? 
f1 
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JANE  F.  WHITE  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION,  ELLENSBURG, 


Teaching  bulletins.  The  bulletins  published  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  are  excellent  reference  guides.  The  duphcated  ones  are  free: 
Suggested  Curriculums  in  Business  Education  (May  1958),  The  Efect  of 
Office  Automation  on  Business  Education  (September  1958),  Guidance  for 
Business  Education  (August  1960).  Write  direct  to  William  Selden,  Con¬ 
sultant,  Business  Education,  Department  of  PubUc  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  charge  for  the  printed  bulletins:  No.  271: 
Equipment  and  Layout  (1955),  25  cents;  No.  272i  General  Business 
(1956),  25  cents;  No.  273:  Bookkeeping  (1958),  50  cents;  No.  274: 
Office  Practice  (1959),  50  cents.  These  are  available  to  teachers  outside 
the  Pennsylvania  public  school  system  on  receipt  of  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  sent  to  the  Editor, 
Department  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  Box  911,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Do 
not  send  cash. 


Gk)vernment  publications.  A  number  of  Government  publications  are 
useful  in  teaching  secretarial  subjects.  Those  of  special  interest:  The  Seven 
Keys  to  Better  Faster  Typing  (35  cents).  Plain  Letters  (30  cents).  Form 
Letters  (25  cents).  Guide  Letters  (20  cents),  Getting  Tour  Ideas  Across 
Through  Writing  (20  cents).  How  to  Conserve  Stenographic  and  Typing 
Skills  (15  cents),  Wi^ng  Out  Loud  (15  cents).  The  Winning  Letter  (15 
cents).  These  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  If  you  wish  to  be  notified  of 
new  pubhcations,  ask  to  have  your  name  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to 
receive  Selected  United  States  Government  Publications. 


Vocabulary  quiz.  A  test  of  yom-  vocabulary  based  on  Webster’s  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary  is  available  from  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company, 
Springfield  2,  Massachusetts.  It  is  called  Vocabulary  Quiz  and  is  useful 
in  business  communications  or  secretarial  practice  classes.  It  is  free  in 
quantity. 


Letter  filmstrips.  After  much  searching,  1  foimd  two  filmstrips  for  the 
college  level  that  can  be  used  in  discussing  good  letter-writing  techniques. 
Both  may  be  obtained  on  a  free  loan  basis  for  one  week  from  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin.  One  filmstrip.  The  Clay  Bad, 
analyzes  the  most  common  weaknesses  in  business  letters;  the  other.  The 
Language  of  Letters,  is  the  third  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company’s 
Effective  Letters  Program.  Elducators  Progress  Service  also  publishes 
Educators  Guide  to  Free  SUdefUms  ($6)  and  a  Guide  to  Free  Films  ($7). 


Shoe  history.  Much  information  about  shoes  is  contained  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  Shoes  Through  the  Ages,  which  traces  the  history  of  foot 
covering.  Another  booklet.  The  Shoes  You  Wear,  illustrates  how  shoes 
are  made  and  gives  suggestions  on  their  proper  care.  Both  are  free  from 
the  International  Shoe  Company,  15  and  Washington  Streets,  St.  Louis 
66,  Missouri 


Typewriter  fun.  An  interesting  book  showing  how  to  make  decorations 
and  various  characters  with  the  keys  on  the  typewriter  is  written  by  Madge 
Roemer.  There  are  275  cartoon  and  greeting  card  designs,  five  ^phabets 
and  numbers  with  typing  instructions  for  copying.  Order  a  copy  of  Fund 
with  Your  Typewriter  for  $1  from  Falcon’s  Wing  Press,  Indiana  Hills, 
Colorado. 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


(Continued  from  page  24) 

zcll  and  Robert  P.  Martin,  Delhaas 
principal,  are  convinced  that  the 
program  is  a  success. 

Mr.  Startzell  cites  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  participating  firms  as 
a  sign  of  success.  Also,  he  says,  each 
participating  firm  fills  out  an  evalua¬ 
tion  sheet  each  year  and,  so  far, 
none  of  them  has  indicated  any  seri¬ 
ous  displeasure.  On  the  contiary,  the 
firms  look  upon  the  program  as  a 
means  of  screening  potential  employ¬ 
ees  and  "it  is  significant  that  each 
June  about  half  the  students  involved 
are  hired  by  the  firms  for  which  they 
worked.”  Our  own  schools,  too,  have 
foimd  the  work  experience  program 
to  be  a  valuable  pool  of  talent:  15 
of  the  secretaries  now  employed  in 
the  district  are  graduates  of  the 
program. 

The  students  profit  also.  First,  of 
course,  the  money  they  earn  during 
their  work  experience  helps  defray 
those  senior  year  expenses.  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  experience  itself  is  valuable 
because  of  the  letters  of  application 
they  had  to  write,  the  application 
forms  they  had  to  fill  out,  the  inter¬ 
views  and  tests  they  had  to  undergo 
before  getting  their  job  and,  of 
course,  the  invaluable  experience  of 
actually  working  in  a  realistic  situa¬ 
tion  while  still  a  student.  Student 
evaluations  of  the  program  are  uni¬ 
formly  favorable  and,  more  often 
than  not,  they  comment  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  program  helped 
them  get  over  that  first  job  fear. 
Usually  they  comment  on  the  value 
of  working  first  in  the  sympathetic 
but  realistic  atmosphere  of  the 
schools  before  plunging  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

However,  Delhaas  officials  feel 
that  the  school  profits  more  than 
either  the  students  or  the  participat¬ 
ing  firms.  “We  find,”  says  Mr.  Start¬ 
zell,  “that  the  program  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  our  tenth-  and  eleventh- 
graders  because  they  want  to  be  in 
it.”  Principal  Martin  adds  that  the 
favorable  impression  created  by  the 
student  participants  “enhances  the 
employment  opportunities  of  all  our 
students.”  It  is  also  excellent  for 
community  relations. 

The  old  test  for  any  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  valid:  does  it  help  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  for  life?  The  work 
experience  program  at  Delhaas  High 
School  passes  that  test. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

larly  those  in  Florida  and  California, 
are  specialized;  but  the  cost  of  such 
educational  programs  is  prohibitive 
in  many  states.  The  private  junior 
college  is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  as  a  source  for  the  recruitment 
of  semiprofessional  men  and  women. 
Many  of  these  present-day  institu¬ 
tions  are  up-to-date  versions  of  the 
business  schools  of  another  era.  There 
is  no  question  that,  philosophically, 
a  college  should  teach  the  whole 
man;  therefore,  private  junior  col¬ 
leges  are  now  making  an  attempt  to 
oflFer  a  ratio  of  75  per  cent  vocational 
courses  to  25  per  cent  liberal  arts 
courses. 

Fourth,  the  private  junior  college 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  center 
for  experiment  in  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  study.  Its  public  counterpart 
has  enlarged  its  function  as  a  com¬ 
munity  center  or  college  for  adult 
education,  but  more  often  in  an  avo- 
cational  than  in  a  vocational  sense. 
The  private  junior  college  can  adjust 
its  course  offerings  readily  to  develop 
educational  programs  for  people  dis¬ 
placed  by  automation  and  mechani¬ 
zation,  to  provide  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  for  those  w’ho  wish  to  change  or 
improve  their  present  positions  and 
to  offer  vocational  assistance  to  high 
school  dropouts.  Then,  too,  early 
marriages  among  teenagers  have 
created  problems  for  the  high  schools 
in  terms  of  state  responsibility  for  ed¬ 
ucation.  Since  the  private  jrmior  col¬ 
lege  is  flexible  and  resilient,  new 
problems  and  new  situations  may  be 
met  more  easily  and  solved  more 
adroitly. 

I  have  tried  to  show  some  of  the 
advantages  that  the  private  junior 
colleges  have  over  their  public  coun¬ 
terparts.  In  spite  of  these  advantages, 
however,  the  challenges  presented 
by  public  jimior  colleges  must  con¬ 
tinually  '  be  met.  This  is  a  dynamic 
field,  and  we  must  expect  that  new 
challenges  will  continue  to  force  the 
private  junior  colleges  to  upgrade 
their  teaching  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques,  organize  and  operate  effec¬ 
tive  guidance  and  counseling  pro¬ 
grams,  change  their  courses  of  study 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  working 
world  and  become  increasingly  con¬ 
scious  of  making  each  student  a  bet¬ 
ter  citizen  of  the  world. 


teaching 
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Source  list.  An  up-to-date  source  book  listing  over  1500  books,  films 
folders,  charts,  posters,  slides  and  booklets  with  approximately  84  per  cent 
of  the  material  free  and  5  per  cent  costing  less  than  25  cents  has  recently 
been  published  by  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  180  Varick  Street,  New  York 
14,  New  York,  and  is  available  from  them  for  $1.35.  The  author,  Thomas 
J.  Pepe,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Southbury,  Coimecticut,  lists  only 
I  materials  that  he  and  his  staff  consider  of  educational  value.  The  items  are 
rj  organized  into  59  categories. 

'  Curriculum  bulletins.  The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  publishes  10  or  12  new  curriculum  bulletins  each  year.  The  annual 
!  subscription  price  is  $7.50.  Bulletins  pertaining  to  business  education  that 
^  may  be  purchased  individually  are:  No.  211:  Teaching  Machines  (50  cents) ; 
J  No.  204:  Meeting  Individual  Differences  (60  cents);  No.  195;  Handbook 
on  Business  Education  ($1.25);  No.  174:  Discipline  in  the  Secondary 
'*  School  (40  cents);  No.  120:  Money,  A  Means  of  Exchange  (30  cents). 
^  Send  your  order  to  the  school  at  Eugene,  Oregon. 

«  School  leaflet.  How  Good  Are  Your  Schools?  is  the  title  of  a  leaflet  that 
is  useful  in  guiding  individual  and  group  discussions.  It  would  make  a 
good  program  for  your  local  PTA.  You  can  obtain  10  for  $1;  100  for  $7. 

;  Orders  for  $1  or  less  must  be  accompanied  by  a  check  or  cash.  Shipping 
charges  are  added  to  billed  orders.  Order  from  National  Education  Associa- 
||  tion.  Council  on  Instruction,  1201  16  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

j  Useful  reprints.  Reprints  from  Changing  Times,  a  monthly  magazine, 

'  that  may  be  of  interest  to  business  teachers  include;  Jobs:  Reference  Sources 
for  Job  Hunters  (25  cents);  The  Fabulous  Fifteen  Years  Ahead  (25  cents); 
Making  Plans  for  College  (35  cents);  Family  Finance  Diary  (25  cents); 

;  Your  Job  and  Your  Future  (35  cents).  You  may  also  want  to  consider 
subscribing  to  this  magazine,  whose  articles  help  you  solve  everyday 
problems  and  plan  for  the  future.  A  catalog  of  reprints  is  also  available.  The 
address  of  Changing  Times  is  1729  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Audio-Visual  guide.  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Devices  is  the  title  of  a 
useful  new  book  containing  illustrations,  information  and  explanations  of 
various  kinds  of  audio-visual  equipment  and  teaching  devices.  It  is  written 
by  Ben  F.  Holland,  University  of  Texas,  Horace  C.  Hartsell,  Michigan  State 
University,  and  Raymond  L.  Davidson,  Texas  Technological.  The  book  may 
S  be  purchased  for  $3  from  Rodgers  Litho  Printers,  332  North  Avenue  P, 
P  Lubbock,  Texas. 

I  Occupational  Abstracts.  Since  1950  these  abstracts  have  been  published 
for  many  jobs.  Those  in  our  field:  Lawyer,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Clerk-Typist, 
Mathematician,  Bookkeeper,  Economist,  Insurance  Agent,  Advertising  Copy- 
p  writer.  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Legal  Secretary,  Bank  Teller,  College 
i  Teacher,  Department  Store  Salesclerk,  Receptionist,  Telephone  Operator, 
Q  Secretary,  Each  abstract  gives  the  nature  of  the  work,  future  prospects, 
P  qualifications,  preparation,  entrance  and  advancement,  earnings,  advantages 
i  and  disadvantages.  One  to  nine  copies  are  50  cents  each;  10  to  99  copies, 
P  35  cents  each.  Write  to  Personnel  Services,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  306,  Jaffrey, 
^  New  Hampshire. 

^  Youth  employment.  Several  interesting  publications  are  available  from 

Sthe  Nationjd  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth,  419  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York  16.  New  York.  The  American  Child,  published  bimonthly,  Novem¬ 
ber  to  May,  has  a  yearly  subscription  price  of  $2.  Two  issues  of  particular 
^  interest  are  the  November,  1959,  “Industry  Programs  for  Youth”  and  March. 
1960,  “Automation  and  Youth.”  These  are  50  cents  each.  The  committee’s 
newsletter.  Youth  and  Work,  is  $1.50  for  a  year’s  subscription. 
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•  Many  prerecorded  dictation 
tests  could  be  given,  thus  giving  stu¬ 
dents  frequent  opportunity  to  try  the 
next  higher  speed. 

•  The  equipment  helped  the  stu¬ 
dents  give  their  complete  attention  to 
the  taking  of  dictation  since  tiie  ear¬ 
phones  tended  to  minimize  outside 
noises,  particularly  those  from  jet 
planes  and  trucks. 

•  The  teacher  was  relieved  of 
much  of  the  monotony  of  repetitive 
dictation. 

•  E.vtra  out-of-class  dictation  was 
always  available  on  tapes  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  work  on  his  own. 

•  WTien  the  teacher  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  some  clerical  work  or  outside 
acti\it>’,  the  students’  time  was  not 
wasted  w^aiting  for  the  teacher  to  re¬ 
sume  the  dictation — the  dictation  con¬ 
tinued  and  often  the  students  would 
not  even  know  that  the  teacher  had 
been  interrupted. 

•  While  the  tapes  were  playing 
there  was  little  or  no  sound  in  the 
room,  yet  everyone  was  busy  taking 
dictation,  creating  a  quiet,  business¬ 
like  atmosphere — ^a  w’elcome  change 
for  the  teacher  who  spends  several 
periods  a  day  in  a  tv'pewriting  or  busi¬ 
ness  machines  room. 

Student  Reaction 

As  one  phase  of  the  evaluation  of 
the  study,  students  in  both  years  were 
asked  to  record  their  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  the  tape  equipment.  The 
results  of  the  1960  questionnaire  in¬ 
dicated  that  students  generally  fa¬ 
vored  the  use  of  electronic  dictation 
for  speed-building  practice.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  so-called 
“Hawthorne  effect”— the  excitement  of 
being  part  of  an  experimental  study, 
the  attention  of  many  classroom  visi¬ 
tors,  the  novelty  of  multiple-chan¬ 
nel  procedures,  the  “specialness”  of 
being  selected  to  use  the  new  pro¬ 
cedures — might  be  partially  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  favorable  attitudes  of  the 
1960  students.  Therefore,  a  similar 
questionnaire  was  given  to  the  1961 
students,  when,  it  was  felt,  these  fac¬ 
tors  would  not  be  so  dominant.  Tlie 
attitudes  in  1960  and  in  1961  were 
then  compared  by  assigning  numerical 
values  to  the  responses  to  each  item. 

The  first  question  on  the  question¬ 
naire  w'as:  Given  a  choice,  would  you 
like  to  use  multiple-channel  tape  dic¬ 
tation  for  speed-building  practice  reg¬ 
ularly,  occasionally  or  never?  On  a 


scale  of  zero  (never)  to  two  (regu¬ 
larly),  the  mean  value  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  1960  classes  was 
1.63  and  from  the  1961  classes  1.78. 
Thus,  the  students  in  1961  showed 
an  even  more  favorable  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  use  of  taped  dictation  than 
those  in  1960.  This  change  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  classes  taught  by  each 
of  the  four  teachers  involved  in  the 
study.  Most  strikingly,  only  one  stu¬ 
dent  in  1960  and  one  in  1961  object¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  tape  dictation. 

The  second  question,  dealing  with 
tile  efficiency  of  the  installation,  also 
showed  continued  favorable  attitudes 
toward  the  equipment.  Students  in 
both  1960  and  1961  generally  bt’liev- 
ed  the  headsets  helped  concentra¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  did  not  affect  it;  only 
one  student  each  year,  out  of  the 
many  classes  involved,  found  the 
headsets  distracting. 

The  next  question  dealt  with  a 
comparison  of  teacher  dictation  and 
taped  dictation.  Students  had  relative¬ 
ly  little  basis  for  comparing  live  dic¬ 
tation  with  taped  dictation  in  a  speed¬ 
building  situation;  but  they  tended  to 
believe  that  taped  dictation  was  very 
similar  to  teacher  dictation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  understood. 

One  ver>’  important  item  dealt  with 
the  level  of  interest  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  tape  dictation  practice.  It  seemed 
very  possible  that  the  regular  use  of 
taped  materials  might  become  dull 
and  uninteresting  to  students.  In  both 
1960  and  1961  this  did  not  appear 
to  be  true.  Using  a  scale  of  zero 
(tap>es  dull  and  uninteresting)  to  tw’o 
(tapes  more  challenging  than  live 
dictation),  the  1960  classes  had  a 
mean  score  of  1.29  and  the  1961 
classes  a  mean  score  of  1.24. 

The  last  questions,  dealing  with  the 
help  and  criticism  given  by  the  teach¬ 
er  during  shorthand  writing  practice, 
also  showed  that  students  tended  to 
have  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
use  of  taped  dictation.  The  responses 
in  both  1960  and  in  1961  indicated 
that  the  students  believed  the  teach¬ 
er’s  supervision  and  guidance  was 
definitely  desirable,  guidance  that  be¬ 
came  available  when  the  teacher  was 
freed  from  much  of  the  routine  dic¬ 
tation.  It  was  further  shown  that  the 
students  did  not  appear  to  object  to 
having  the  teacher  observe  their  writ¬ 
ing  while  they  took  taped  dictation. 

The  student  evaluation  proved  that 
the  students  in  the  experiment  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  electronic 
equipment  and  felt  that  the  multiple- 


channel  feature  provided  desirable 
and  significant  learning  activities. 

Student  Achievement 

As  was  indicated  previously,  there 
were  experimental  and  control  class¬ 
es  in  the  1960  year  of  the  study.  The 
achievement  of  the  students  in  both 
groups  was  compared  with  respect  to 
their  ability  to  pass  speed  dictation 
tests  within  a  5  per  cent  error  allow¬ 
ance.  A  student  who  had  established  ' 
himself  at  a  speed  of  120  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  for  example,  was  given  12  points, 
110  warn,  11  points,  etc.  Using  this 
arbitrary  scoring  device,  the  experi¬ 
mental  students  in  one  school  scored 
about  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  did  not  use  the  equipment. 
In  the  other  school  the  control  and 
experimental  classes  were  approxi¬ 
mately  even  in  their  achievement. 

In  the  1961  classes,  all  of  which 
used  the  taped  dictation,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  students  in  the  one  school 
was  approximately  5  per  cent  higher 
than  the  experimental  group  of  the 
preceding  year;  in  the  other  school 
the  achievement  of  the  1961  classes 
was  approximately  tiie  same  as  that 
of  the  1960  group. 

Any  fair  and  reasonable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  results  of  the  study 
would  show  that  the  increase  in 
speed  of  the  students  who  used  the 
equipment  was  not  significantly  high¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  students  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  practice  dictation  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  teacher.  It  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers,  however,  that 
the  over-all  achievement  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  was  somewhat  better  than  that 
of  students  in  previous  years  when 
there  was  no  taped  dictation  available. 
It  is  the  definite  conclusion  of  the  in¬ 
vestigators,  after  studying  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  teachers  and  students  and 
the  achievement  of  the  students,  that 
the  equipment  is  a  desirable  aid  in 
teaching  shorthand. 

Experimentation  with  the  electron¬ 
ic  equipment  will  continue  at  both 
schools  and,  as  more  experience  is 
gained  in  the  use  of  the  equipment 
in  the  years  ahead,  greater  achieve¬ 
ment  from  students  will  be  expected. 

It  is  also  planned  to  experiment  to 
a  greater  degree  in  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  as  a  teaching  aid  in  other  se¬ 
mesters  of  shorthand,  particularly  in 
the  third  and  fourth  semesters.  In¬ 
vestigation  will  also  be  made  toward 
determining  the  feasibility  of  using 
the  equipment  to  a  further  degree  for 
practice  outside  the  class  period. 

(This  article  concludes  the  series.) 
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PROBLEM  CLINIC 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

The  problem  of  errors  in  straight 
copy  typing  is  perhaps  due  to  a  lack 
of  concentration  after  the  first  zeal  is 
expended.  Students  have  too  many 
distractions,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
Also,  perhaps  the  thought  that  they 
are  being  tested  and  graded  causes 
students  to  become  tense— therefore 
extra  errors.  But  I  do  try  to  keep  the 
class  relaxed  at  all  times.  When  I 
give  straight  copy  that  is  to  be  grad¬ 
ed,  I  give  the  class  ample  time  to 
practice  it.  They  are  also  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  three  timings  and 
hand  in  only  the  one  they  consider 
best. 

I  would  really  like  to  get  a  solution 
to  this  difficulty. 

Sr.  Mary  St.  Monica,  B.V.M, 
A.ssumption  High  School 
Davenport,  Iowa 


of  typed  lines,  sometimes  I  give 
tokens  of  recognition — pennies,  gold 
stripes  or  whatever  is  handy  (just  the 
word  “congratulations”  typed  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  machine  serves  the 
purpose) — and  occasionally  I  put 
honor  lists  on  the  blackboard.  This 
reward  system  must  not  be  time  con¬ 
suming  for  the  teacher,  but  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it  yourself— enthusi¬ 
asm  is  contagious. 

I  use  the  routine  grading  scale  of 
no  errors  A,  one  error  A — ,  and  on 
down  the  scale  to  D —  for  ten  errors 
on  the  straight  copy  page  of  para¬ 
graphs  handed  in  daily.  Then  I  explain 
the  speed  scores — 40  up,  an  A;  35- 
39,  B;  30-34,  C;  and  25-29,  D.  Only 


papers  with  five  or  fewer  errors  are 
collected  on  the  five-minute  daily 
timings,  and  out  of  the  two  weeks’ 
trials  the  student  must  achieve  the 
grade  he  desires  on  the  timed  writ¬ 
ings  three  times  or  his  score  will  be 
lowered  one  grade. 

The  amazing  part  is  not  that  most 
of  the  students  do  improve,  but  that 
the  margin  of  their  improvement  is 
so  large.  This  procedure  also  lays  a 
nice  groundwork  for  manuscript  typ¬ 
ing,  which  is  well  covered  in  Typing 
2.  It  has  worked  wonders  in  my  case. 
Give  it  a  trial. 

Mary  Witherow 
Roosevelt  High  School 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Sister  Mary  St.  Monica: 

Your  problem  with  errors  in  straight 
copy  typing  is  one  that  I  had  not 
experienced  until  recently,  but  it  hit 
me  with  boomerang  force  the  first 
time  I  met  it.  I  teach  in  a  large 
school  with  a  number  of  teachers  in 
the  department,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  get  students  in  Typing  2  (second 
semester  of  typing)  that  you  have 
not  had  in  Typing  1  (first  semester  of 
typing) .  So,  there  is  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  how  much  technique  was  stress¬ 
ed,  but  you  can  usually  spot  the  ex¬ 
treme  violators  and  give  them  the 
necessary  corrective  guidance  prompt¬ 
ly.  Also,  there  is  no  accurate  way 
to  determine  exactly  what  has  been 
stressed  in  the  material  covered,  but 
a  few  days  of  random  sampling  us¬ 
ually  presents  strong  and  weak  spots 
— all  teaching  has  them. 

I’ve  had  two  classes  of  Typing  2 
this  past  semester.  My  first  assign¬ 
ment  for  a  group  like  this  that  I’m 
encountering  for  the  first  time  is  to 
have  them  type  a  page  of  double¬ 
spaced  60-space-line  material  and 
hand  it  in — I  usually  get  all  the  way 
up  to  25  errors.  The  next  day  I  re¬ 
turn  the  papers  to  the  class  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  plan  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

We  spend  the  class  periods  for  the 
next  two  weeks  practicing  on  short, 
easy  sentences;  .short,  easy  para¬ 
graphs;  typing  sheets  of  copy  like  the 
one  handed  in  the  first  day;  and  tak¬ 
ing  five-minute  timed  writings  for  con¬ 
trol.  (Use  random  pages  in  the  text 
or  drill  booklets  if  they  are  available.) 

The  first  part  of  the  class  period  is 
devoted  to  motivation.  I  vary  it  from 
day  to  day,  but  give  recognition  for 
accuracy.  One  day  we  stand  up  if 
there  are  no  errors  in  a  given  number 


The  9610  offers  posture-correct  comfort  to  keep  students  alert  and  recep¬ 
tive.  Full,  roomy  birch  swivel  seats  are  properly  contoured — adjust  and 
safely  lock  to  heights  desired  in  seconds — position  all  students  at  correct 
typing  height.  Construction  is  rugged  for  long,  maintenance-free  service. 
And  all  parts  are  non-removable  and  tamperproof  so  they  can’t  get  "lost”. 

The  6100  Typewriter  Table  is  designed  and  constructed  to  provide  a 
permanently  stable  surface  for  accurate  and  vibration-free  typing.  This 
table  features  an  all-steel  base,  large  plastic 
or  wood  top,  ample  book  and  purse  rack  and 
spacious  leg  room. 

We’ll  gladly  send  you  current  literature 
on  these  and  other  fiine-quality  Toledo  prod¬ 
ucts.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 
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WINNER  of  the  Facit  accuracy  typing  contest 
is  Bruce  Matas,  Grant  Community  High 
School,  Fox  Lake,  Illinois,  being  congratu¬ 
lated  here  by  Karl  Siewert,  president  of  Facit 
Inc.  Bruce  typed  90  warn  for  five  minutes  to 
win  the  prize — a  vacation  trip  to  Europe. 
Louis  Orr,  his  instructor,  was  also  awarded 
a  trip. 


PAUL  S.  LOMAX  (left),  retired  chairman  of 
the  department  of  business  education  at 
New  York  University,  and  Walter  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  dean  of  the  N.Y.U.  School  of  Education, 
discuss  the  1961  Ernest  0.  Melby  Award 
given  to  Dr.  Lomax  for  "distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field  of  human  relations"  by  the 
N.Y.U.  Education  Alumni  Association. 


PI  OMEGA  PI  national  chapter  award  was 
won  by  Alpha  Psi  chapter.  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  University.  Points  for  the  award 
are  based  on  projects,  publications,  reports 
and  local  and  national  activities.  Admiring 
the  plaque  are  Virginia  Fark,  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mearl  R.  Guthrie,  sponsor. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  shorthand  and  typewriting 
contest  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
Detroit  Business  Show.  Winners  are  Sharon 
Wright  (typewriting),  Grosse  Pointe  High 
School,  and  Derita  Denton  (shorthand),  Kim¬ 
ball  High  School,  Royal  Oak.  Looking  on  are 
Leslie  J.  Whale  (left),  Detroit  supervisor  of 
business  education  and  contest  manager, 
and  David  Merriman,  president  of  the  show. 
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Candidates  for  doctorates 

.  .  .  in  teaching  have  dropped  sharply  in  number,  according 
to  a  survey  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  The  survey  of  105  schools 
showed  a  decrease  of  more  than  23  per  cent  in  one  year  in 
the  number  of  doctoral  dissertations  in  education  under 
way.  Two  years  ago,  with  only  91  schools  surveyed,  there 
were  1,976  Ed. D.  and  Ph.D.  dissertations  in  education  under 
way  or  completed.  Last  year  the  number  dropped  to  1,516, 
even  though  14  additional  institutions  were  reporting. 

Dr.  Maynard  Bemis,  executive  secretary  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
said  that  "if  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend  .  .  .  college 
and  university  administrators  will  be  increasingly  hard 
put  to  staff  their  teacher-preparatory  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments."  He  noted  that  many  were  already  forced  to  employ 
holders  of  master's  degrees  in  positions  for  which  a  doc¬ 
torate  used  to  be  required. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  drop  in  doctoral  candidates 
in  education.  Dr.  Bemis  believes,  is  the  lack  of  grants 
and  fellowships  in  the  field.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1959- 
60  only  5  per  cent  of  the  nation's  available  graduate 
fellowship  funds  went  to  education;  more  than  40  per  cent 
went  to  mathematics,  engineering  and  the  physical  sciences, 
about  37  per  cent  to  the  biological  and  social  sciences' 
and  16  per  cent  to  the  humanities. 

School  dropout  problem 

...  is  being  studied  by  a  civic  committee  in  Chicago. 
Alarmed  at  the  1,700  untrained  teenagers  who  leave  school 
each  month  in  Chicago,  the  committee  is  studying  the  how 
and  why  of  the  situation  and  hopes  to  "formulate  guidelines 
for  existing  community  organizations  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education,  training  and  guidance  of  young  people." 
The  study  will  concentrate  on  three  facets  of  the  problem; 
the  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  the  face  of  an  expanding 
labor  force  ;  the  unemployment  rate  of  non-high  school  grad¬ 
uates,  which  is  twice  that  of  graduates;  and  the  expense 
to  the  community  of  supporting  an  unemployable  dropout, 
estimated  at  $30,000  from  ages  16  to  56.  The  committee, 
composed  of  business,  labor,  government  and  civic  leaders, 
will  issue  its  report  in  December. 

Adult  education 

...  in  all  fields  is  expanding  rapidly.  The  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  expects  that  between  35  and  40  million  adults 
will  attend  community  programs  conducted  through  local 
public  school  systems  and  university  extension  programs 
this  year. 


PEOPLE 


•  Robert  P.  Bell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  the  Division  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts  of  Ball  State  Teach- 


Robebt  P.  Bell 


ers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  He  had 
been  head  of  the  business  education 
dtipartment  of  that  school  since  1954 
and  has  been  on  the  faculty  since 
1947. 

•  Robert  M.  Swanson  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
business  education  at  Ball  State 
TtJachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana, 


Robert  M.  Swanson 


succeeding  Dr.  Robert  P.  Bell.  Dr. 
Swanson  has  been  on  the  faculty  of 
Ball  State  since  1954  and  has  served 
as  administrative  assistant  to  the 
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FREE  ■■  the  most 

valuable  work-saving  tool 
a  secretary  can  own!  ^ 


Shows  you  how  to 
speed  through  every 
secretarial  task  with 
EASE  A  EFFICIENCY! 


The  Bureau  of  Business  Practice 

Dept.  5072-Ml 

New  London,  Connecticut 

Please  start  my  introductory  1  year’s  subscription 
to  P.S,  right  away — and  send  me  my  free  copy  of 
"THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY”  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  cost  is  $1.25  per  month,  plus  a 
cents  postage,  to  be  billed  at  the  annual  rate 
15  days  after  first  issue  is  sent. 

Q  Bill  me  O  Bill  my  employer 


head  of  the  department  this  past 
year. 

•  Bessie  B.  Kaufman  has  been 
named  super\’isor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 
She  succeeds  Cora  A.  Warner,  who 
has  retired. 

Until  her  appointment,  Mrs.  Kauf¬ 
man  had  been  chairman  of  the  busi- 


Simply  mail  coupon  below  to  get  your  FREE 
copy  of  this  201 -page  gift  volume.  It  gives 
you  hundreds  of  useful  tips  that  speed  you 
through  your  work — and  help  guide  you  to 
the  top  of  the  secretarial  ladder! 

It  contains  everything  you  will  ever  need  ta 
know — from  personal  tips  on  appearance — 
to  actual  work-saving  aids  for  handling  your 
job  more  efficiently.  "THE  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY”  is  virtually  a  complete  secre¬ 
tarial  course,  overflowing  with  gocxl  ideas 
that  show  you  how  to  become  a  top-notch 
executive  secretary! 

Best  of  all,  this  invaluable  work-saving  tool — 
the  entire  201 -page  volume — is  now  yours — 
absolutely  FREE — with  an  introductory  sub¬ 
scription  to  P.S.  for  Private  Secretaries  .  .  . 
the  new,  high-level  secretarial  aid  that  offers 
the  practical  guidance  you  must  have  to  be¬ 
come  more  successful.  You’ll  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  without  it!  Edited  by  a  staff 
of  expert  secretaries — all  top  professionals — 
each  issue  of  P.S.  brings  you  such  important 
ideas  as: 

*  wriKng  letters  and  handling  correspond¬ 
ence  by  yourself 

*  18  tips  that  reduce  filing  time 

*  glamorizing  the  office  at  little  cost 

*  speeding  up  routine  tasks 

*  10'  valuable  ways  to  cut  down  duplica¬ 
tion  attd  waste  in  reports 

*  how  to  route  iiKoming  moil  more  effec¬ 
tively 

PIUS  special  removable  feature,  “Secretarial 
Clinic”,  to  file  os  handy  references. 

And  P.S.  as  a  recognized  professional  guide 
for  secretaries  is  COMPLETELY  TAX  DE¬ 
DUCTIBLE!  You  can  deduct  its  full  cost  from 
your  yearly  tax  bill.  It  comes  to  you  twice 
each  month  (24  informative  issues  a  year) 
at  a  cost  of  only  $1.25  per  month.  Mail  the 
coupon  now  and  I'll  send  you  the  very  next 
issue  the  moment  it  is  off  the  press.  You  will 
also  receive  a  FREE  GIFT  copy  of  "THE 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.” 


Bessie  B.  Kaufman 

ness  education  department  at  Manu¬ 
al  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
since  1945.  She  had  taught  at  that 
school  for  many  years.  She  is  a  past 
president  of  the  California  Business 
Education  Association  and  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Western  BE.\. 

•  Cora  A.  Wamer  has  retired  from 
her  position  as  supervi.sor  of  business 
education  for  the  Los  .Angeles  city 
schools.  Mrs.  Wamer  has  been  super¬ 
visor  since  1950.  From  1926  until 
1950  she  taught  at  Franklin  High 
School,  Los  Angeles.  .At  various  times 


BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 
"just  as  good"as  a 

MERRIAM -WEBSTER 


Cora  A.  Warner 

her  duties  included  business  teacher, 
department  chairman,  grade  counselor 
and  employment  co-ordinator.  She  has 
assumed  many  professional  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  course  of  her  40  years 
with  the  Los  Angeles  schools. 

Mrs.  Wamer  has  been  active  in 
many  professional  organizations,  in- 


The  handy-size,  easy-to-use  dictionary 
in  the  bright-red  jacket 

•  You’re  sure  you’re  right  with  a 
Merriam-Webster:  it  is  the  final 
authority  for  courts  of  law,  news¬ 
papers,  colleges,  and  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office. 

•  More  useful,  too,  because  Webster’s 
New  Collegiate  includes  the  rules  for 
spelling  and  punctuation,  essential  for 
business  typing  but  omitted  by  other 
“Websters.” 

•  Always  up-to-date:  Webster’s  New 
Collegiate  is  kept  that  way  by  the  only 
large,  permanent  staff  of  experts  who 
specialize  in  dictionary  making. 

•  Teachers  at  business  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  everywhere  require  or  recom¬ 
mend  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  as 
the  most  authoritative,  most  complete, 
most  up-to-date  desk  dictionary. 

Ask  for  it,  recommend  it  to  students,  by 
name:  Webster’s  New  Collegiate,  the 
Merriam-Webster.  $5  plain,  $6  indexed 
at  all  stationery,  book,  and  department 
stores.  ©G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company, 
Springfield  2,  Massachusetts. 

INSIST  ON 

MERRIAM- 

WEBSTER 
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eluding  the  Calitomia  BEA,  American  ! 
Vocational  Association  and  the  NEA.  I 


•  Jimmie  D.  Morris  recently  re-  j 
ceived  the  first  Ed.D.  in  business  : 
education  conferred  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota.  A  doctoral  I 
major  in  this  field  was  authorized  in  ' 
1959.  His  dissertation,  written  under  j 
the  direction  of  John  L.  Rowe,  was 


Jimmie  D.  Mokius 

entitled  “Selected  Major  Issues  in 
the  Teaching  of  First-Year  Type¬ 
writing.”  Dr.  Morris  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  division  of 
business  administration  and  econom¬ 
ics  at  Black  Hills  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota.  He 
was  previously  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Universitv  of  North  Dakota. 


•  J.  Frank  Dame  is  tlie  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  Jones  Business  College, 


J.  Frank  Dame 

Jacksonville  and  Orlando,  Florida. 
He  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
business  education  department  at 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 
Prior  to  going  to  Florida,  Dr.  Dame 
was  a  department  head  at  Blooins- 
burg  (Pa.)  State  College  and  Tem¬ 
ple  University,  Philadelphia.  He  has 
akso  been  supervisor  of  business  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  In  1947  Dr.  Dame  served  as 
the  first  staff  director  of  education 
for  NOMA. 


A  counterbalanced  spring  type  mechan¬ 
ism  allows  fast,  accurate  height  adjust¬ 
ments  of  typing  surface  from  26"  to  30" 
in  Vz"  adjustments.  Also  available  as  an 
alternate  adjusting  device  is  the  Ham¬ 
mond  “Type-Right”  mechanism. 

Typing  platform  is  UVi"  wide  x  15V2" 
deep,  will  accommodate  all  typewriters, 

jasper  table  CO..  JASPER.  INDIANA 


in  the 
classroom ! 


ADJUST-A-DESK 


will 
adji 

typing  platform 

•  IMPROVES  POSTURE 

•  REDUCES  EYE  STRAIN 

•  CUTS  TYPING  FATIGUE 


Please  send  more  information  on  Jasper 
Table  Typewriter  Adjust-a-Oesks. 


Name  _ 
School  _ 
Address 


ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


THAT  CAHl  BREAK 


RETURN  THIS  COUPON 
FOR 

COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

sa 


CONQUEROR 


Copyholder 


Rugged  is  the  word  for  this  easy-to-use 
copy  prop.  It  can't  break  down  —  no 
gadgets.  Assures  correct  sight-level  for 
accurate  typing  of  all  copy  work.  Used 
in  high  schools,  business  colleges,  by 
typists  in  every  kind  of  business.  Secre¬ 
taries  love  it! 

Three  attractive  pastel  shades — desert 
tan,  sea  foam  green,  steel  gray.  Avail¬ 
able  at  stationery  stores  or  send  us  $1.35, 
we  pay  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,Depi.  bew  io 

3607  North  29th  Ave.  •  Franklin  Pork.  ill. 


PAPER  FOLDER 


AUTOMATICALLY  FEEDS,  FOLDS,  COUNTS 
AND  STACKS  110  SHEETS  A  MINUTE 

No  fuesinfr  or  fanninf; — juat  load  paper  on  the 
automatic  feed  table,  touch  the  lever  and 
quickly  fold  printed  or  duplicated  material, 
letters,  statements — anythinK  from  3  x  5  to 
9x17  in. — even  multiples  of  6-8  sheets  stapled 
toftether.  Stops  when  last  sheet  is  fed.  Two 
quick-set  fold  controls  adjacent  to  permanent 
illustrated  instructions  at  top  of  machine  let 
you  change  folds  in  seconds.  Electric  Model 
$299.50^  Hand-operated  Model  $199.50  plus 
tax.  Higher  quality  since  1903  —  Hbter 
Inc.,  1850  S.  Koetner  Ave.,  Chicago  23,  Ill. 

FREE!  Four  8  X  10  glossy  photos— 
Our  Demonstration  by  Mali! 


HBYER  INC.,  10-61 

l^jl^  1  S.  Kostnar  Avs.,  Chicago  23,  III. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation. 
'./ “  the  glossy  photos  showing  how  the 
Conqueror  Paper  Folder  works. 


Increase  your  Typing  Speed 
and  Accuracy  with 


f  Avoid 
Eyestrain 
Fatigue 


Preferred  by 
thousands  of 
teachers  and 
students!  A 


MELVIN  E.  JOHNSON 

BOX^  6704,  BRYANT  STATION 
LONG  BEACH  15,  CALIFORNIA 
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placed  on  a  sheet  by  the  instnictor  and 
inserted  in  the  machine. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
USI  Educational  Science  Division,  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Overhead  Projector 

The  Kool-Lite  6000  overhead  pro¬ 
jector  weighs  40  pounds  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  transparencies  up  to  10  by 
10  inches.  It  holds  cellophane  rolls 


Four-Speed  Phonograph 

The  Califone  Celebrity  II  is  a  four- 
speed,  self-contained  phonograph  with 
12- watt  amplifier,  dual  etine  loud¬ 
speaker  and  locking  pickup  arm  rest. 
There  is  an  output  jack  for  head¬ 
phones  or  external  speaker.  The  vari¬ 


able  speed  motor  can  be  adjusted  to 
5  per  cent  faster  or  up  to  20  per  cent 
slower  than  any  of  the  four  standard 
speeds. 

Price  of  the  phonograph  is  $86.50. 
Further  information  niay  be  obtained 
from  Rheem  Califone  Corp.,  5922 
Bowcroft  Street,  Los  Angeles  16, 
California. 

Teaching  Machine 

U.S.  Industries  has  developed  a 
teaching  machine  for  aiding  in  rote 
memorization  of  factual  information. 
The  MemoTutor  presents  information 
in  the  form  of  “associated  pairs,”  un¬ 
like  the  company’s  AutoTutor,  which 
uses  the  branching  method  for  pre¬ 
sentation  of  logical  or  deductive  learn¬ 
ing. 

By  responding  on  the  keyboard,  the 
student  indicates  items  of  which  he 
feels  uncertain  and  the  machine  im¬ 


that  can  be  used  for  projection  of 
handwritten  material. 

Complete  information  is  available 
from  Buhl  Optical  Co.,  1009  Beech 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  33,  Pennsylvania. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  A.  B.  Dick  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  compatible  Azograph  fluid 
that  can  be  used  with  other  makes  of 
fluid  duplicators  os  well  as  the  firm’s 
own  equipment.  More  information  is 
available  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company, 
5700  West  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago 
48,  Illinois. 

•  Sten-X  is  a  stenographic  note¬ 
book  holder  that  can  be  folded  for 
storage.  It  is  a  chrome-plated  steel 
wire  frame  that  stands  on  the  desk  and 
over  which  the  notebook  is  placed. 
Retail  priee  is  $1.  It  is  made  by  Cel- 
U-Dex  Corporation,  New  Windsor, 
Newburgh,  New  York. 

•  A  portable  public  address  system 
called  the  Roving  Rostrum  is  a  com¬ 
bination  lectern,  speaker  and  amplifier 
with  microphone.  The  10-watt  transis¬ 
torized  amplifier  runs  on  two  standard 
lantern  batteries.  Price  of  the  unit, 
with  two  speakers,  is  $124.50.  The 
manufacturer  is  Perma-Power  Com¬ 
pany,  3100  North  Elston  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  18,  Illinois. 


%  K««ps 

^  copy  of  corr*ef 

%  ottgl*  for  oasior  ^ 
rooding 


AAod«  of  flexible  green  rubber,  the  NO 
SUP  COPY  HOLOEP  it  designed  specific¬ 
ally  to  support  all  standard  typewriting 
books  and  stenographic  notebooks.  Ad¬ 
justs  easily  to  your  correct  typing  angle. 
Folds  for  easy  storage  in  pocket  or  purse. 
12*  long,  1*  wide.  Guaranteed  to  lost  a 


parts  special  emphasis  to  those  items 
as  it  drills  him  in  the  memorization. 
TTie  MemoTutor  will  also  automatical¬ 
ly  drop  items  that  turn  out  to  be 
quickly  memorized  by  an  individual 
student. 

The  machine  is  constructed  so  that 
information  to  be  learned  can  be 


“MMUa  eodi,  post  paid  anywhere' 
in  the  U.S  er  Conoda. 
m  Quantity  prices  en  request. 

fmproye  typing  efficiency  immodrafolyt 
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THE  PUNCHED  TAPE  RECORDER  of 

this  National  System  provides  data 
for  swift,  complete  sales  analysis. 


THIS  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  pays 
for  itseif  in  less  than  two  years. 


EXTERIOR  of  Caplug’s 
Protective  Closures,  Inc. 
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“Our  O/fjSJlOfuU  System  With  Punched  Paper  Tape  Recorder 

saves  us  *13,200  a  year. . . 

returns  84%  annually  on  investment!’’— capiugs  Protective  Closures.  Inc. 

Bo«a/o,  N.  Y. 

Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  you  an  extra 
regular  yearly  profit.  National's  world - 
wide  service  organization  will  protect 
this  profit.  Ask  us  about  the  National 
Maintenance  Plan.  (See  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone 
hook.)  ^ 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


’TRADE  MARK  REO  U  S.  PAT.  OPP 

O/fjStUnuU* 

ACcomriNS  mAatma 
ADDWS  MAOnmS  •  CASH  U6ISTtMS 
iUCnOUK  DATA  PR0aSSUI6 
not  PAPft  (Mo  CaMON  fffOWRfo) 


“Our  National  System  has  improved 
our  entire  opieration  by  giving  com¬ 
plete  record  and  sales  control,  and 
saving  many  hours  a  month  in  ac¬ 
counting  time. 

“Invoices  are  pre-typed,  multi¬ 
plied  and  extended  by  the  System 
with  automatic  posting  to  the  ledger 
and  statement.  The  Punched  Paper 
Tape  Recorder  makes  possible  anal¬ 
ysis  by  product,  by  salesman  and  by 
.state.  The  System  also  handles  all 
cash  receipts,  charges,  and  payroll. 


All  these  results  were  obtained  with¬ 
out  having  to  train  new  piersonnel. 

“We  save  $13,200  a  year  through 
use  of  our  National  System  with 
Punched  Paper  Tape  Recorder.  This 
is  an  annual  return  of  84%  on  our 
investment!” 


—Caplug's  Protecfive  Closures,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


